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Bridal Dresses. 

. 1.—Batt Dress ror Brive. Under- 
skirt of white taffetas, covered with a tulle robe, 
trimmed with four bouillonnées and a flounce. 
Over-skirt, likewise of tulle, caught up on each 
side by two white ribbons terminated by bows, 
ornamented with bouquets of orange blossoms. 
Low corsage of tulle and white taffetas, with tour- 
aure of the same materials, Pearl comb and 
blossoms in the hair. 


Dress of white faye, trimmed with three bias 
folds of terry velvet, with a cordon of orange 
blossoms in the middle; two similar bias folds 
are set on each side, en tablier ; these folds slope 
backward toward the bottom, and become nar- 
rower as they approach the waist. High corsage, 
trimmed with a cordon of orange blossoms, with 
sprays falling behind so as to form little basques. 
‘Tulle veil, and wreath of orange blossoms. 


Bridal Coiffures. 


Fig. 1.—Cluster of orange blossoms, diminish- 
ing on each side, and forming a sort of flat dia- 
dem, with chignon adorned with curls of differ- 
ent lengths. 

Fig. 2.—Hair brushed back above the ears, 
with a braid across the front, covered with a thick 
wreath of orange blossoms; the veil is fastened 
at the back of the braid. 

Fig. 3.—Hair brushed backward and slightly 
puffed, en auréole. Comb of large pearls set on 
the outside of the veil, which begins above the 
forehead. Orange blossoms scattered over the 
head and in the curls, 
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ARTIFICIAL SINS. 


5 iggor natural sins, as they may be called, 
might be supposed to be quite numerous 
enongh and of sufficient difficulty of eradica- 
tion without devising artificial ones. Parents, 
however, are daily most busily engaged in this 
work of supererogation in the bringing up of 
their children. The Ten Commandments were 
once supposed to contain a pretty full summary 
of what ought and ought not to be done, and 
when man and child were tolerably faithful in 
their obedience to the commands of the Deca- 
logue, they were wont to be regarded as pretty 
fair examples of virtue. This, however, does 
not seem to be the prevalent opinion nowadays. 

Mamma, to gratify her own vanity, dresses 
her pretty May or graceful Laura Matilda in 
silks and satins, and hence forthwith a new 
command: “Thou shalt not spoil thy frock.” 
Ti.e command, of course, is disobeyed. Miss 
Laura Matilda, in spite of her silk and satin, is 
a child, and, obeying the instincts of her age, 
runs, falls, tumbles about, and in giving full 
and natural play to her elastic young muscles, 
finally rends the beautiful and expensive strait- 
jacket within which her mother has striven in 
‘vain to confine her irrepressible limbs. ‘‘'‘There’s 
a naughty girl!” is of course the maternal ver- 
dict which is at once followed by condign pun- 
ishment. We venture to reverse the decision, 
and would, if we could, the penalty also, It 
is the mother and not-the child who has been 
guilty. It was an absurd vanity which im- 
pelled her to put upon her child an inappropri- 
ate dress, and to command that it be not spoiled. 
it was while acting in strict accordance with a 
law of her nature that the child burst her silk- 
en bonds and disobeyed the maternal man- 
date, 

Again, mamma, from staying too late night 
after night, at Mrs, A’s, Mrs. B’s, Mrs. C’s, and 
at every other party of the season, from want 
of outdoor exercise, eating too much pie-crust, 
or reading too many novels, or from any other 
abuse of the laws of health, has become nerv- 
ous. Hence another command from mother to 
child; “ Be quiet.” She might as well order 
the birds not to sing, to do which is no more 
natural for them than for children to make a 
noise, ‘*Cry! shout! bawl! stamp your feet ! 
let the whole house ring with your merry voices, 
ye little ones !” say we, for these are the means 
x wiser Parent than the irritable mother of 
modern luxury has ordained for the proper 
physical development of infant and child. 
There is no other way of giving full expansion 
to the lungs, breadth to the chest, and that ten- 
sion to muscles and nerves so essential to health 
of body and mind. 

Four-fifths at least of the so-called faults of 
childhood are really so far from being faults 
that they might be considered virtues were it 
not impossible, in consequence of the injudicious 
commands of parents, to practice them without 
tilial disobedience. Many a household is kept 
in a constant state of anarchy by too much 
law. There are parents who at every hour of 
the day are issuing new edicts in regard to the 
eating and drinking, the dressing, the moving, 
the talking, and the very expression of their 


children, who in many cases are unwilling, and | 


in most unable, to obey them. 





pains and’ penalties, weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, family jars, disaffection, and a generally 
disorderly and unhappy household. 

If parents were less inventive of commands 
there would be more obedience and domestic 
virtue as well as peace. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to Jane. 
Y DEAR JANE,—So you are really about 
to see if you can earn your own living, and 
the luxury and splendor in which you have been 
bred have wholly disappeared! I heard of it 
only yesterday, when I met sweet little Kitty 
Clover, in a new spring bonnet, which I may 
call a mere touch-and-go of daisies and lace, 
and she said to me, “Think of it, dear Mr. 
Bachelor, our poor friend Jane is obliged to do 
something for her living!” As she spoke she 
looked so rueful, and squeezed her exquisite 
handkerchief so ardently, and turned her soft 
little eyes upon me so sadly that I felt as if I 
were talking with a sorrowful hamadryad. For 
I could not feel as if sweet Kitty Clover knew 
exactly what she was talking about; and when 
she said she was ‘‘so sorry,” and at the same 
moment smiled sweetly and nodded to Harry 
Diamond, who passed by, I was sure that it 
must be only the grand-daughter of Undine, not 
yet in love, with whom I was chatting. 

As I looked at the young woman, dear Jane, 
I thought of you. For you, too, have been al- 
ways clad in touch-and-goes of daisies and lace, 
and Harry Diamond has been your cavalier, and 
life has been little, outwardly, but a long and 
lively holiday. ‘“ Actually obliged to do some- 
thing for her living!” said Kitty Clover, as if 
the trial were quite beyond mortal endurance. 
And how comical and tragical it is that the 
world in which she moves is of Kitty’s opinion, 
and thinks it the most melancholy fate that can 
befall a young woman, the necessity of support- 
ing herself. You may test the value of this 
judgment for yourself. For I know, as other 
people do, that you have had the very best op- 
portunities of making ‘‘a satisfactory settle- 
ment,” so far as money and all that money pro- 
cures are concerned, 

It is no secret, dear Jane, that the Honorable 
Robin Gray asked you in marriage. Every body 
knows him, by name atleast. Every body knows 
how rich he is, how generous, how well-man- 
nered, and of what a pleasant family. It is my 
opinion, although I would judge no fellow-creat- 
ure harshly, that Kitty Clover, aged nineteen, 
would marry the Honorable Robin Gray, aged 
sixty, to-morrow, if he would only give her the 
opportunity. And Kitty is a fair example of 
the young women with whom you have grown 
up. The Honorable Robin was open, he was 
flagrant, in his attentions to you. He pursned 
you with flowers. He lay in wait for you with 
surprises and pleasures. I shall not deny that 
you gave him no encouragement. You kindly, 
but decidedly, declined what it was possible to 
decline, and neither by word nor look did you 
authorize him to continue the sweet chase, Dear 
Jane, he did continue it, and I did not wonder. 
Ah me! ah me! The spectacle was like the 
scent of apple-blossoms to one who told his love 
under an apple-tree in some dear old June. 
No, I did not wonder that he would still persist. 
Have not you women learned—not even you 
women of this youngest generation, enriched 
with all the experience of all the generations 
gone—that Daphne fascinates most in flying, 
that despair for Diana is almost sweeter than 
the caress of Venus? ‘‘High-born Helen, 
round thy dwelling,” sings Charles Lamb, 
‘*these thirty years I’ve paced in vain.” But 
if she had not made him pace—if she had de- 
scended and opened the door, or beckoned him 
from the window, to enter, twenty-nine years 
ago—the fervor of the feeling, the devotion, 
the longing, where would they have been? 

It was known that your father had lost all 
his fortune, and that there was no chance of his 
recovering himself. Old and worn and wearied, 
believing in his later day that money was the 
substantial good, and that the feelings of youth 
were often illusions, I do not wonder that he 
was most anxious to see you the wife of a rich 
and honored man. It is supposed, and I for 
my part believe, dear Jane, that he earnestly 
urged you to consider every thing; that he told 
you piteously how he was to be thrown upon the 
world in his age, poor and comfortless, unless 
you succored him; that he appealed to you for 
your mother’s sake, whose pride would be broken 
and whose life must be wretched, suddenly cast 
down from her throne, unless you intervened. 
I do not know that he actually said all this in 
words, but I am sure that he suffered you to 
know that he thought it and felt it, and that he 
implored you by marrying a man whom so many 
of your companions would gladly marry to avert 
all these sorrows and save your family, I do 
not know, nor do I suspect, what your mother 
said. But I know how carefully she had al- 
ways contrived to throw you among the most 
‘*desirable” young men. I know what kind of 
young gentlemen she invited to pass a week or 
to spend the night at The Convolvulases and 
Hybrid Honey-suckles, your father’s summer- 
place upon the Hudson, named by her. Young 
Diamond and Turquoise and Ruby relieved each 


Thence come | other, so to say, in her summer invitations; but 





never to my knowledge was Richard Whitting- 
ton, nor any of his family, invited. Therefore, 
you knew what she felt, what she wished; and 
the burden laid upon you was very heavy. 

Your education had made it so—for you were 
immorally educated. I mean you were bred, 
as so many American girls in large cities are, 
as if you were born in the purple and had no- 
thing to do but to do nothing elegantly. A man 
who was born of poor parents, who has seen his 
mother and sisters hard-working women, comes 
to New York, makes a fortune, buys a fine 
house, gives carte blanche to Marcotte, and in- 
sists only that his daughters shall dress richly 
and treat their talents as Chinese women treat 
their feet. What can the poor things do but 
marry the men who are able to provide the con- 
ditions to which their helplessness is accustomed ? 
And when one breaks out of the rut and says 
that she prefers to be of some use in the world 
there is a distinct shudder, as if she were a very 
eccentric, if not worse, young person. Do you 
know, my dear Jane, that I should have more 
patience with Tom Noddy and Solomon Grumb 
when they rail at women’s voting as unladylike, 
if the same fellows did not regard every thing 
that women can do, except nursing children 
and dressing in the fashion, as unladylike? 
They sneer at scholarly women; they shrug 
their shoulders at women who are artists; they 
stare at women who have serious opinions ; and 
they patronize and pity women who are sensi- 
ble, industrious, and. skillful enough to earn 
their own living. ‘The tomfools are complain- 
ang all the time of the expensiveness of living— 
they say, with the German song, Life is lovely, 
but it costs so much!—and when you suggest 
pleasantly that the better half of creation is par- 
alyzed, and that if they did their share the cost 
of life would be diminished one-half, you are 
told that you hold extreme and impracticable 
views, and that you wish to abolish Heaven's 
own separation of the sexes. My dear Jane, 
is it this world that is called the Paradise of 
Fools? Do you seriously think that there can 
be two of them? 

When you told the Honorable Robin Gray 
that it was not to be thought of, that it was pre- 
posterous, and that it was very unfriendly to 
insist upon urging it—all of which I have no 
doubt you did tell him, although I was not hid- 
den, like Miss Clack in *‘ The Moonstone,” be- 
hind the drawing-room curtain—you did some- 
thing which, although it was what you ought 
of course to have done, was yet, under the cir- 
cumstances, heroic. And I hope your father 
and mother then saw what I meant when I 
spoke of your immoral education. I hope they 
saw that the manner in which you had been 
brought up made it horribly difficult for you to 
resist marrying a man whom you did not love, 
and who was old enough to be your father. 

My dear Jane, you will not find it an easy 
task to earn your own living, and for that in a 
great degree your parents are responsible. You 
have no taste for music; you are not a scholar ; 
you are not skillful with the needle; you know 
no trade. Indeed the prospect is as unpromis- 
ing as it would be with dear, sweet Kitty Clo- 
ver herself. Nobody is more successful than 
she when all that is necessary is to wear the 
prettiest dresses with the prettiest grace, and 
to match the color of her gloves with that of her 
ribbons. Yet all that bright glamour of dress 
and society has no surer foundation than spec- 
ulation in Broad Street. A mistake there, a 
sudden and grave public event, and away fly 
riches, and woe for the airy touch and go! 
They only are really rich who are masters of a 
useful calling. I remember old Cardinal Thom- 
as, the only American Cardinal—or am I mis- 
taken, and was he only Archbishop ?—saying to 
me once, ‘I shall be always a rich man.” And 
when I looked at his Eminence’s scarlet cape 
and smiled, he smiled too, and said, “No, not 
because of the revenues of the Church, but be- 
cause I was bred a baker. There is no part 
of my trade of which I am not master, and 
bread is the prime necessity of man.” How 
often, as I look at the scarlet cape of her Emi- 
nence, Mrs, Tilbury, or of Mrs. Pound, or of 
Mrs. ifundredweight, I ask myself, ‘‘ Is there a 
baker under that Cardinal?” How often, dear 
Jane, as I have seen you—beautiful, admired, 
superb—I have asked, ‘‘Is there a useful wo- 
man under that fine lady?” And now you are 
about to prove it. You were not, indeed, a 
practically useful woman before you were a fine 
lady, as my ancient friend was a baker before 
he was a Cardinal, but you have the character 
and the resolution that will make you what you 
wish. 

I do not disguise from you—as I did not 
from myself when I said farewell to sweet Kitty, 
and walked meditatively to my room—I do not 
disguise that it is a very weary way upon which 
you enter. But so it is for men. It is the 
hard battle of life. It requires such wariness, 
such constant self-sacrifice, such pertinacity ! 
The first point of all is to see that nothing hon- 
orable is to be refused which you can really do. 
The second is to summon all your courage to 
endure the strange inhumanity which you must 
surely encounter. Yet, Jane, you may be very 
certain that you have not failed until in your 
loneliness and bareness of life, in the dull rou- 
tine and unsmiling perspective of ill-paid work, 
of mortified taste, of baffled expectation, you 





wish in your heart that you had listened to the 
Honorable Robin Gray. Remember then, dear 
Jane, that his ancestor was successful, and that 
the Jane he wooed he won. But remember 
also that if your heart which refused him aches, 
her heart which accepted him was broken, 
Your faithful friend, | 
An Otp BacuEtor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BRIDAL TOILETTES. 


We are reminded by our readers that a few 
hints about wedding toilettes and the se- 
lection of a trousseau are timely at all seasons 
of the year. The suggestion is made also that 
we relate what is attainable by people in that 
golden mediocrity, neither very rich nor very 
poor, rather than the elaborate and extravagant 
outfits selected for wealthy brides. ‘To the lat- 
ter class any information we can give is useless, 
as a carte-blanche to their modiste and milliner 
relieves them of all care in the matter. It is to 
the careful young woman with but a few hun- 
dred dollars to spend that we hope to give some 
assistance, 

What shall the wedding dress be is the first 
question. With those who can afford it satin is 
the usual choice. A white satin dress has hith- 
erto required considerable expend re for lace 
and jewelry, but a pretty fashion coming ‘nto 
vogue in Europe dictates that the bride be sim- 
ply dressed, with little lace, and .10 ornaments 
but orange flowers. Unless very fine lace is 
used it is better to dispense with it altogether, 
and trim with soft illusion and hand-made satin 
trimmings. 

A bridal dress of rch white satin made late- 
ly had the trained skirt simply but effectively 
trimmed with a ten-inch box-pleated flounce. 
On the front width was an apron trimming of 
tulle caught in honey-comb figures with orange 
blossoms. The satin corsage was low under the 
arms, and filled out to the proper height with a 
chemisette of tulle trimmed like the apron. Long 
tulle veil with omg border. 

Skirts of wedding dresses are seldom looped in 
the panier fashion. Simplicity of style is atfect- 
ed almost to severity. Long trains gored flatly 
in front, with fullness at the back, are prescribed 
as more appropriate. 

It is a matter of fancy as to whether the cor- 
sage is high or low. Grecian folds of Lyon’s 
tulle are made into berthas for both styles, and 
thick quillings of the material of the dress sur- 
round the shoulders. A tiny fichu, not more 
than three inches wide, is formed of folds and lace, 
and is sewn on the dress instead of the bretelles 
so much worn during the winter, This is only 
suitable for dresses that open in front, as most 
evening dresses are now made. 

If the corsage is low the sleeve is merely a fold 
of satin or fall of lace caught together with a 
bouquet. Narrow coat-sleeves accompany the 
high corsage. 

The price of satin varies from $7 to $15 a 
yard, The popular quality, twenty-seven inches 
wide, is sold at $8. A very good article, all 
pure silk, but narrower, measuring only twenty- 
two inches, ranges from $5 to $7. Faille and 
soft poult de soie are the next choice after satin, 
and cost about the same. Very handsome cord- 
ed silks may be bought at from $4 to $6. Plain 
taffetas are as low as $3, but these require an 
over-skirt of illusion that adds considerably to 
the outlay. 

An inexpensive wedding dress is made of 
corded silk. As the material is not very heavy 
the skirt is lined throughout, the train being 
faced with silk. The trimming consists of three 
folds of silk headed with satin piping, arranged 
in two crescent-shaped groups on the front width, 
and curving down the sides, where they are fin- 
ished with a large rosette of satin. As economy 
was consulted in this dress it was found best to 
dispense with sashes and trimming on the back 
of the skirt where the veil would suffice for or- 
nament. ‘The corsage is half high, with folds of 
silk over the shoulders and a pendent ornament 
at the end of each fold. Illusion neckerchief at 
the throat, with orange flowers instead of buttons 
down the front. Easy-fitting sleeve, rather wide 
below the elbow. 

Very pretty veils are furnished by the dress- 
makers for $12 or $15. They are made of soft 
illusion, entirely untrimmed, but are cut in 
graceful style. The selvage edges of the tulle, 
with a wide hem, form the top and botiom of 
the veil, which should fall almost to the end of 
the train. The short veil over the face reaches 
nearly to the waist. This simple illusion veil is 
very much admired. Lace, satin pipings, and 
wide ruches of tulle add greatly to the expense 
of the veil, making it cost often $100. Clematis, 
jasmine, and white lilies occasionally take the 
place of the traditional orange flower for bridal 
wreaths. ‘The bridal dress should be worn fre- 
quently during the honey-moon, and not often 
afterward, It is then a compliment to the host- 
ess; but as it is the dress worn on the most con- 
spicuous occasion of the wearer's life it attracts 
attention, and soon becomes familiar. 

It is scarcely necessary to speak of the tulle 
and illusion dresses over taffeta skirts sometimes 
worn by brides, as they do not differ materially 
from many of the evening dresses already de- 
scribed. At a quiet wedding lately the fair 
young bride and her maids looked very lovely in 
dresses of white organdy, simply adorned with 
fluted ruffles of the same. Such a dress wil! 
come within the bounds of the most modest in- 
come, as the finest organdy is only $1 50 a yard, 
and is two yards wide. 

We must advise our readers of the fact that 
silks are cheaper now than they will probably be 
at another season. ‘They have already advanced 
ten per cent. in Europe, and the increase will 
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soon be perceptible here. A novelty, suitable 
for the reception dresses that form part of the 
trousseau, is called moiré serge. It is as thick as 
satin, but soft and pliant like poult de soie, has 
a thick diagonal reps, aud is beautifully watered. 
It is brought out in a delicate shade of lavender, 
Metternich green, flesh color, and blue. There 
are ten yards in each pattern. The price is 
$125. It is the most decided novelty of the 
season, and only to be found at one house. 

We think also that it is safe in buying a silk 
dress to select one of the chameleons, in which 
several tints are blended together in a way that 
looks equally well by gas and sun light. They 
are greatly worn in Paris now, and are growing 
into favor here. From $4 to $8 a yard is asked 
for them. ‘The lilacs and gray shot with white 
are especially appropriate for brides. 

A correspondent asks if there is any prescribed 
street costume for a bride. We answer in the 
negative. There never was a time when such 
matters were left so entirely to the taste of the 
wearer. Even the conventional white bonnet 
gives place to one appropriate to the dress with 
which it is worn. The most approved toilettes are 
those in which the dress, wrapping, bonnet, par- 
asol, shoes, and gloves are of one color, and as 
nearly as possible of one material. A hand- 
somely dressed bride appeared at church for the 
first time in a short suit of mauve silk. The 
dress has an upper skirt looped en paniers. The 
scarf-mantle had a deeply-pointed hood. Silk 
bonnet in the Watteau shape, with coiffure and 
barbes of point appliqué. Mauve parasol with 
lace cover. Another pretty suit, designed for 
bridal visits, is of pearl and blue changeable silk, 
trimmed with light blue silk. 

A morning dress of cashmere is always season- 
able in our changeable climate. It is better to 
have this of a delicate color, either lavender, 
light blue, or pale amber, as it gives variety to 
the bridal wardrobe in which white is always apt 
to predominate. It should be made loosely, fall- 
ing in large pleats from the shoulder. Shell 
putfs of silk and the new worsted guipures are 
suitable trimming. Alpaca frays easily, and is 
no longer in favor. Morning Gabrielles of white 
muslin are included in the trousseaus furnished 
at first-class houses. They are of nansook, of 
Swiss muslin, and of piqué. When only one is 
made it is best to have it of nansook, as it is not 
so thin as Swiss, and washes better than piqué. 
Striped linens, the pretty French jaconets with 
colored figures at forty cents a yard, and the 
American cambrics at twenty-five cents, make 
neat breakfast dresses, and seem to have entirely 
superseded the sheer lawns once so much worn. 

For afternoon dresses there are the poplinettes, 
a silk and linen mixture, the grenadines, and the 
light silks, stripes, checks, and chinés, sold at 
$2 a yard. <A stylishly made black silk is also 
serviceable on many occasions, and is always 
lady-like and in good taste. 

A gored skirt and polonaise, plainly trimmed, 
is all that is required for the traveling dress. 
There is a perplexing variety offered from which 
to select the material. Silk serge is considered 
the most distingué, but is expensive, and instead 
we choose a serviceable poplin or woolen serge, 
that costs only half the money, and will better 
endure the hard usage of travel. 


UNDER-LINEN. 


The preparation for a trousseau begins prop- 
erly with the under-linen, as it requires longer 
time for completion than the outside garments, 
and is more usually made at home. Moreover, 
the styles of under-clothing do not change often, 
and dresses should be left until the last to have 
the benefit of any novelty in fashion that may 
arise, 

We can not, of course, prescribe the number 
of garments necessary. Much depends on the 
supply already on hand. Orders given at the 
furnishing houses usually include a dozen linen 
and a dozen cotton of the principal articles of 
under-clothing. Half of each dozen should be 
handsomely trimmed. The others are intended 
for constant use, and should be simply made. 

Lace and linen cambric are soon worn out or 
torn out in washing. Valenciennes lace is the 
most suitable for trimming, but a fine thin lace 
thickens up in washing, and looks no better than 
a coarser and more durable article. Very sheer 
linen cambric is expensive, and is so frail that it 
is not worth the tedious needle-work required for 
putts and ruffles. A good firm quality sold at 
$1 25 a yard is wider, looks quite as well, and 
lasts longer than that sold at $8. Appliqué em- 
broidery, or transferring as it is sometimes called, 
must be sewn on very securely, or it will be 
roughened and torn off by the smoothing-iron. 
Thick needle-work is the most substantial of all 
trimmings. ‘The eyelets and compass work, once 
so fashionable, are seldom seen now. Hamburg 
embroidery is inexpensive, as it is done by ma- 
chinery, and is always in pretty designs. It is 
best to choose patterns without any revere work 
or herring-bone. 

Richardson’s linen is selected for the best out- 
fits. In muslins it is requisite that the threads 
be closely woven, and the selvage even. French 
percale and New York Mills are serviceable for 
articles that require a heavy material, such as 
gowns and drawers. Wamsuttais preferred for 
chemises, and Lonsdale for skirts. Jones’s cam- 
bric and French nansook make the more hand- 
some gowns. Jaconet is but little used. 

The chemise and drawers should be trimmed 
to match and worn en suite. Chemise bands are 
very wide. Many ladies prefer them closed all 
around. The sleeves are merely a row of lace 
and embroidery. A deep fall of trimming is 
sometimes attached to the band, reaching to 
the waist to form a corset cover. Half a doz- 
en low bodices with short sleeves are provided for 
corset covers. Some of these are entirely formed 
of puffs and gathered into a belt, while others 
are made of pleats, or are tight-fitting. 





A dozen night dresses is considered a sufficient 
number. ‘The favorite pattern is a deep yoke, 
pointed before and behind, with three widths in 
the skirt. Bands around the neck look neater 
than turn-down collars. Coat-sleeves are used 
altogether. ‘The best half dozen gowns are of 
linen or nansook. If Valenciennes is used for 
trimming it should be stitched in with a narrow 
band of the material. 

Petticoats of different lengths must be ar- 
ranged to suit the skirts of street dresses, demi- 
trains, and trains, They should be gored al- 
most flat in front, and gathered at the sides and 
back. Tucks and ruffles are the trimmings for 
short petticoats. Embroidery and lace and elab- 
orate trimming is lavished on trained petticoats, 
as they are often worn with short jackets for 
breakfast dresses. Several petticoats to be worn 
under the crinoline are also essential. These are 
short and narrow, containing only three widths 
of muslin, and are gored to fit the figure about 
the hips. Flannel skirts should not be made too 
full. Half a dozen at least are necessary. 

Short dressing sacques are convenient to dress 
the hair in. They are made of percale or of cam- 
bric, and are ruffled, or plainly trimmed. Long 
dressing-gowns are made with body and skirt in 
one. ‘The fullness is laid in pleats and held by a 
cord and tassel at the waist. 

Ladies usually have their favorite style of cor- 
set. Wecan safely recommend the Glove-Fitting 
Corsets, both for durability and good shape. They 
are made of the best materials and are very mod- 
erate in price, ranging, we believe, from $3 to $7, 
according to the embroidery upon them. 

It is necessary that two crinoline skirts be pro- 
vided—a short one for street dresses, and a train- 
ed one for full dress. If steel skeletons are 
worn there should be half a dozen muslin covers 
for the bottoms of them. ‘These are made of 
thick white muslin, half a yard wide, covering 
the crinoline inside and out, and buttoned to- 
gether at the upper edge. ‘They are prettily 
trimmed with a fluted ruffle. The Lace Imperi- 
al Skirt lately introduced does away with the ne- 
cessity for these covers, as the mesh of the lace 
is woven thickly toward the bottom; and the 
whole skirt may be put into the water and wash- 
ed without injuring the steel hoops. The only 
style of panier skirt for sale in New York is a 
French skirt imported by but one house, and 
sold at $20. Ladies contrive devices of their 
own for giving the full appearance now in vogue, 
such as puffs of horse hair, or crinoline worn be- 
neath the hoops. 

The supply of handkerchiefs should be very 
liberal. The neatest style for morning use is of 
sheer linen with a wide hem, and the initials, 
monogram, or given name, embroidered in a 
corner. Two or three tucks above a hem are 
also pretty. Ladies who are very neat with the 
needle make their own evening handkerchiefs at 
much less expense than they can be bought 
ready-made. A twelve-inch square of linen cam- 
brie is rolled at the edges, and bordered with 
Valenciennes insertion and lace. The material 
should be basted on paper to keep the proper 
shape. The cambric should be thin and sheer, 
and the lace very fine. 

Plain cuffs, collars, and under-sleeves of linen 
and cambric may also be abundantly provided. 
It is best, however, to have but a few lace col- 
lars as the shape changes, and they are very ex- 
pensive. 

A few words of advice in conclusion. Do not 
buy ready-made under-clothing except at a first- 
class establishment. If the outfit is made at 
home do not attempt to do every thing with the 
sewing-machine. ‘This is the fault with many 
furnishing houses. No matter how nicely ma- 
chine-sewing is done there are seams that can be 
more neatly sewn by hand, such as joining sel- 
vages, and hemming on the bands of chemises. 
It is better to have a few things of good material 
than a great variety of poor ones. Retrench 
rather in the outside garments than in under- 
clothing. 

It is impossible to say any thing definite of 
many of the accessories of a trousseau, such as 
lace shawls, mantles, furs, parasols, ete. These 
things are discussed incidentally in the Bazar, 
and their presence in a trousseau is regulated by 
— and limited by the means of the 

ride. 

Thanks are due Mesdames Drepen, VirFo- 
LET, and BAtLLARD; and Messrs. A. T. Stew- 
int & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and THomson, 
Lancpon, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


THE career of the Sorosis threatens to be 
something like that of a meteor. Several of its 
most prominent members, the Misses ALICE 
Cary (the President), Po@se Cary, Kate 
FIELD, and Lucy Grepons, have already seceded 
from the Sisterhood and tendered their resigna- 
tions. Rumors are afloat of a new and select 
private organization, where there will be no 
lunches and no newspaper reporters. 

—At Madame PourTAtr’s ball, lately given in 
Paris, where none but short dresses were allowed 
to be worn, some of the ladies came_in at a late 
hour with a frowning countenance. It was 
Wort, the man-dressmaker, that had aroused 
their ire by his lack of punctuality. The Duch- 
ess de Castries, for instance, had not received 
her white dress, trimmed with lilies of the val- 
ley,.till one o’clock in the morning, and even 
she was more fortunate than Madame de Hans- 
FELD, whose dress of yellow tulle, trimmed with 
rose-buds and lilaes, did not reach her till half 
past two; but these ladies made a sensation, 
coming in as they did with their fresh costumes 
when all the rest were worn and faded. 

—A_ gentleman who has diverted himself at 
the Methodist General Conference at Chicago 
by making little D henner 9 of notable mem- 
bers, gives the following of one of the most 
scholarly and versatile men of the time: ‘ One 
of the most eloquent debaters is Dr. M‘CLIN- 
tock. He is a small man, with a round head, 


¥ 





shining gray hair and eyes, and shinin 





ruddy 
countenance, small mouth not unlike Dr. Fos- 
TER’S, but much more nervous and vitalized. 
He can talk like a bon vivant, study like a profes- 
sor, debate like a Congressman, and preach to 
the admiration of camp-meeting and cathedral. 
He is probably the most versatile man in the 
Church, with the rarest commixture of a luxuri- 
ous gentleman, severe student, brilliant speaker, 
and solid man of affairs. Full of energy, enthu- 
siasm, and progress, as fresh and bold in new 
projects as if nearer twenty than sixty, he keeps 
the life-blood of youth and grace dancing happi- 
ly in unwithering veins. 

—JaMES M. M‘LzEan, Esq., was, on the 18th 
instant, for the third time unanimously re-elect- 
ed President of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters—a deserved compliment to one of 
the most intelligent and successful underwriters 
in the country. 

—Mr. WEsTON, whose speed and endurance in 
walking have sent his name through the pa- 
pers, advises persons who wish to emulate his 
fame to commence by swinging the arms by the 
side, keeping the. mouth shut, not to run down 
hill, to wear laced shoes and linen stockings, 
and now and then to pour a J:ttle whisky into 
the shoes. 

—Mr. BURLINGAME sesms to be greatly be- 
loved by the native ~sembers of his embassy. 
While in San Francisco he went out to Alameda 
and remained three days. On his return the 
Chinese knelt around him in the public parlor 
of the ‘‘ Occidental,’ with heads bowed to the 
ground in token of their thankfulness at his safe 
return. 

—Lord LytTon is reported to have written a 
play for Mr. BANDMANN, the German and English 
actor, who has had so much success in this coun- 
try and in England. 

—Much interest is being manifested in the 

forthcoming memoir of Mrs. DEL BAL, the ac- 
complished lady who fell a victim to the yel- 
low-fever at Panama last summer, which is be- 
ing prepared by her mother, Mrs. Roopa E. 
Waite, and will shortly be issued by Mr. Don- 
AHUE, Of Boston. The Viscount DE CHABROL, 
whose pleasant visit to this country last year 
will be remembered by many, and other distin- 
guished Frenchmen, are anxious to promote its 
circulation in France; and Archbishop M‘Cios- 
KEY, of New York, writes to Mrs. WHITE: “I hope 
what I hear is true, that a memoir is being pre- 
pared by yourself, or under your immediate su- 
pervision. It will, I am sure, be most accepta- 
ble, not alone to the large circle of friends who, 
like myself, still remember the gifted and exem- 
plary little Jenny WHITE as she was seen and 
known under the parental roof, or who, at a 
later date, were witnesses of her saintly virtues 
and daily acts of heroic charity in the country 
which, after marriage, became her home, but it 
will be acceptable also to very many besides of 
the general public, especially to those of her 
own sex, to which she was so truly a pride and 
ornament in life, and to which, in death, she 
has bequeathed such a beautiful example.”” The 
memoir is one in which all creeds will be inter- 
ested, as affording a brilliant example of what a 
lady in the world can do who understands her 
duty to society and in society. 

—Miss CusHMAN and Miss Hosmer are com- 
ing back to make the U. 8. a little visit some 
time during the month. Miss C. has a neat 
place in Lenox, Massachusetts; not the kind of 
place owned by an Irish friend, who described it 
as ‘‘a mud cottage situated in a fine bit of bog.”’ 

—On Wednesday, 3d instant, the remains of 
Senator DovuaLas were removed to the sarcoph- 
agus under the monument. It was the anni- 
versary of his death.. The monument is one of 
the most picturesquely situated in the United 
States, amidst a grove of forest trees on the very 
margin of Lake Michigan. ; 

—The SvLTAN has a powerful good time when 
he goes to the Opera. His last visit to the Naun 
Theatre lasted from seven until twelve o’clock, 
during which time he heard the whole of the 
‘“Barbiére,” and an act of each of ‘ Robert,” 
“Linda,’”’ ‘‘ Martha,’ and ‘“*Norma.” At the 
close of the performances he sent the manager a 
present of $5000. The man probably thought it 
was cheap at that. 

—It has been stated that Mr. Dickens, during 
his stay in this country, made a very handsome 
present ($1000) to the mother of the late Epgar 
A. Por. Genius, in our day, makes considerable 
money—gets well paid by the line or column; 
but ‘‘it was not ever thus :’” HoMER was a beg- 
gar; PLautus turned a mill; TERENCE was a 
slave; Batutvs died in jail; PauL Bor@HESE 
had fourteen trades, yet starved with them all; 
Tasso was often distressed for a few shillings ; 
CERVANTES died of hunger; CAMOENS, the writer 
of ‘‘ Lusiad,”’ ended his days in an alms-house ; 
and VANGELAS left his body to the surgeons to 
pay for his debts. In England, Bacon lived a 
lifetime of meanness and distress; Sir WALTER 
RALEIGH died on the scaffold ; SPENCER died in 
want; Minton sold his copyright of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost” for £15, and died in obscurity; DryDEN 
lived in poverty and distress; Orway perished 
of hunger; Lze died in the streets; STEELE was 
in perpetual warfare with the bailiffs; GoLp- 
sMITH’s ‘Vicar of Wakefield’? was sold for a 
trifle, to save him from the grasp of the law. 
casual glance at Mrs. FANNY KEMBLE 
would satisfy most people that, once on the 
back of a horse, she would be able to manage 
him. In fact, you might bet on it. To illus- 
trate: In 1857, Judge Henry Bisnop, of Lenox, 
Massachusetts, where Mrs. K. has a country 
place, had a very vicious horse, which, among 
other bad habits, had that of lying. down with 
his rider, kicking and biting m a most violent 
way. So the Judge sold his horse; but not 
many days afterward he was surprised to see 
him standing at the hotel door at Lenox with a 
side-saddle on his back. Having learned that 


-Fanny KEMBLE was proposing to ride him, the 


Judge felt it his duty to remonstrate with her. 
So he waited until she came down, and then in- 
formed her plainly as to the characteristics of 
the animal, and hoped she would not think of 
mounting him. ‘There is a great deal of dif- 
ference between you and I, Mr. BisHop,”’ said 
the lady. ‘‘ When you are on the horse’s back 
he knows you are afraid of him ; and when I am 
on his back, he knows he is afraid of me.” At 
another time Mrs. KEMBLE was a passenger on 
a train from Boston to New York. Just behind 
her was seated an elderly lady who became great- 
ly annoyed by the sparks and dust that came 
through the open window raised by Mrs. K. In 
a lady-like manner the old lady closed the win- 
dow, when the reader of SHAKSPEARE turned 


around and exclaimed, in such startling empha- 
sis as roused the attention of every one in the 
ear: ‘*Woman! if you do that again I'll break 
the glass! Up went the window; and the old 
lady, trembling with affright, took a back seat. 

—We are quite sure that the following extract 
of a letter from Germany, describing two daugh- 
ters of the royal family of Denmark—the Prin- 
cess of Wales and the Grand Duchess of Rus- 
sia—will be perused with interest by the lady- 
readers of the Bazar. If all our young women 
were as carefully and simply brought up, we 
should hear less of “ the girl of the period’’ and 
more of matrimony among the young: ‘A lady 
who knows well the royal family of Denmark, 
and particularly the Princess of Wales and the 
Grand Duchess of Russia, speaks of them with 
the deepest interest and affection. She tells me 
they were educated in great simplicity and pru- 
dence, and so care-taking for the happiness of 
others, that in the simple pleasures they enjoyed, 
they wished the servants of the royal liousehold 
to have some participation. Before the mar- 
riage of the Princess of Wales, after the betroth- 
ment, there came weekly to the palace at Copen- 
hagen a box of elegant presents for the Princess 
—and she was not satisfied until the old nurse 
and upper servants had seen them. The dress 
of these two young girls, destined to fill such 
lofty stations, was simple in the extreme. Not 
until they were to go, at the age of fifteen years, 
to confirmation, were they permitted to wear 
silk—and as it is the custom to dress in black at 
the receival of this sacrament, of course they 
must follow the customs of their country. The 
Queen of Denmark is a highly educated woman 
and a religious woman—she had never a thought 
of sharing a throne, and when her husband was 
called to sueceed his uncle upon the throne of 
Denmark, she reluctantly left her simple and 
happy home; but in her new position she has 
been as true to herself as before, and as earnest in 
a faithful discharge of her more extended duties. 

‘“When Prince ALBERT looked abroad for a 
wife to share the throne of England with his 
son, his choice fell upon the young ALEXAN- 
DRINA, and she was educated thereafter by a 
clergyman of the English Church in Copenhagen 
—that she might learn to fill her high destiny as 
Princess of Wales—perhaps as Queen of En- 

land. The house of Russia is devoted to the 

trand Duchess DAGMAR, or, as she is called in 
Russia, by her other name of Mar1a—and the 
Emperor is devoted to her, as he is to all his 
children. We have a young lady here who often 
has been a guest at the palace of St. Petersburg 
and is at home in the privacy of the domestic 
circle. She tells me the gentle influence of the 
young Princess is appreciated, and she receives 
the most devoted love.” 

—PETER CARTWRIGHT, now eighty-three years 
of age, a remarkable man in many respects, wit- 
ty, outspoken, very Western, and a true speci- 
men of the old-time circuit-preacher, is in at- 
tendance at the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church, now in session in Chicago, and on 
the 3d inst. preached in one of the churches of 
that city. For sixty-four years he has been a 
preacher of the gospel. 

—CHARLES KEAN, shortly before his death, 
made a remark which may be borne in mind 
with advantage by gentlemen of the cloth. Said 
he: ‘‘ You can have no idea what we actors suf- 
fer in hearing the noble church service mur- 
dered by bad reading. Fancy a man beginning 
a prayer, ‘O Gawd,’ instead of with the short, 
round, Saxon ‘o.’”’ 

—Incidents like the following are so rare in 
this, or, for that matter, in any country, as to 
be worthy of perusal and emulation. It is given 
by the New York correspondent of the Hartford 
Courant; *‘ A striking instance of financial honor 
has come to my attention this afternoon. At the 
commencement of the war the firm of Morton, 
GRINNELL, & Co., dry-goods and commission 
merchants, failed for a considerable amount. 
The creditors compromised for a stipulated 
sum, and Mr. Morton went into the stock 
business with other parties on Wall Street, un- 
der the title of L. P. Morton & Co. Success 
attended his new business, and some time ago 
he notified his creditors, who had previously 
compromised and settled with him, that he pro- 
posed to pay them every dollar of his indebted- 
ness, in regular installments. Yesterday Mr. 
Morton paid over the third of these install- 
ments to the creditors of the old dry-goods 
firm. In this day of declining financial honor, 
when men display so much avidity to take ad- 
vantage of the Bankrupt Act, an instance of 
this kind is certainly deserving of public men- 
tion.”’ 





GENTLEMEN’S FASHIONS. 
See illustration on page 516. 

Fig. 1.—Black D’Orsay jacket, rolling low, 
with waist and skirt of average length. Sleeves 
somewhat loose, with cuff simulated by two rows 
of stitching. Pocket welts and edge bound. 
Single-breasted vest, without a collar, of fancy 
silk. Demi-tight pantaloons, of a greenish tint, 
in small checks, with a stripe down the side. 

Fig. 2.—Brown ribbed Maltese veston, button- 
ing quite high, with pockets on the hips, and 
stitched round the edge. Pantaloons almost 
tight of a color closely resembling nankeen, 
which is now very much admired. Nut-brown 
over-coat. 

Fig. 3.—This is more of a business-coat than 
that seen in the first figure, which it resembles ; 
it is straight in front, with pockets on the hips, . 
and somewhat loose. Gray pantaloons, with 
spring bottoms. 

Fig. 4.—Boy twelve years old. Confirmation 
dress. Blue French dress-jacket, with white 
pantaloons cut straight. 

Fig. 5.—Boy thirteen years old. Communion 
dress. Smoke-colored French dress - jgcket. 
Chamois-colored Valentia vest, with rolling col- 
lar. Pearl-gray pantaloons, cut straight, with- 
out straps. 

Fig. 6.—Brown cassimere jacket, straight in 
front, and closed with one button at the top. 





Pockets on the hips, with broad welts. Edge 


stitched. Flowered piqué vest, with rolling col- 
lar, buttoning high if required. 
loons, tight, with spring bottoms. . 

Fig. 7.—Business suit of the same material, 
| and almost identical in cut with the last. The 
| figure shows the back of the jacket. 
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GENTLEMEN'S FASHIONS.—(|See Pace 515.] 
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Eractre or Guass Puates. Tapestry NEWSPAPER STAND. 


Etagére of Glass Plates. 

Materiats: A plate of glass seven inches long by thir- 
teen wide; three plates, each thirteen inches long, and the 
first four inches, the second three and a quarter, and the 
ihird two and a half wide; two plates each three and a 
quarter inches square; two others three and a quarter 
inches in length by two and a half in breadth; red cloth, 
red silk, white cord, crystal beads, large red beads. 

Young ladies will take pleasure in arranging for their 
rooms an etagére of this sort on which to preserve various 
little toilette articles. This etagére consists of eight glass 
plates, which are bound with a strip of red cloth an inch 
and a half wide, and joined by means of this binding. The 
binding is ornamented on the upper sides with a narrow 
border of crystal beads. The lambrequin trimming of the 
etagére consists of crystal and large red beads. The scallop 
trimming of the upper border, as also the three rings for 
hanging up the etagére, are made of wire and beads. 

To make this etagére it will be necessary, first, to obtain 
the eight glass plates; next, bind all the plates with strips 
of the cloth which have been previously cut out in small 
points on the side which lies underneath, and trimmed with 
crystal beads on the upper side. About a quarter of an 
inch from the edge of the cloth strip fasten the thread, 
string on nine beads; > make a stitch at the distance of a 
quarter of an inch from the former, putting the thread 


Tapestry Newspaper Stand. 

Materiats: Canvas, corn-colored split worsted, violet 
zephyr worsted, violet worsted cord and tassels, strong reeds. 

This stand consists of eight strong brown lacquered reeds, 
on which is fastened a pocket by means of a cord and tas- 
sels. Fasten these reeds together, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, by means of small tacks, and finish the upper ends of 
the four upright reeds with metal points. The pocket is 
made in a new stitch, a very pretty tapestry design, which is 
worked similarly to the velvet stitch, and stands in project- 
ing rows, but in this much further apart, alternating and run 
through with chenille or colored worsted.. The loops are 
made of threefold split worsted, over a staff, which in the 
illustration is straw color, and imitates woven straw. ‘The 
illustration shows the manner of working. Make, first, 
with the threefold split wool a straight stitch over four 
threads of the canvas; then lay in a staff which measures 
about three-quarters of an inch of the thread, and make a 
second stitch over the same threads, but at the distance of 
eight threads of the canvas from the first, so that a diagonal 
stitch shall be formed on the under side. ‘Then make an- 
other stitch over the staff, and continue in the same man- 
ner.’ In the following row alternate the threads as shown 
in the pattern. The illustration shows a part of the staff 
Pen Wirer. S drawn out, in order to render the canvas-threads visible. 
Draw through: these stitches the colored wool or chenille, 
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beads, + a large red bead, three crystal beads; run the 
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it ae yt 7 Tune oa one figure of the mosaic band ; run the thread through 





. the two beads of the next figure; string on. two beads ;. 
run the thread through the third of the six strung beads, 
SS string on four beads, and repeat from + to the end of 
the mosaic band. Sewv the finished border to’ the bind- 

ing, as shown in the illustration, 
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MANNER OF WoRKING NEWSPAPER STAND. 


MANNER OF Work1InG Lamp Mart. 


through from above, run the thread back through three of the beads (counting 
from the end), so that the last two beads shall lie on the material; string ~ 
on six beads and repeat from *. The largest plate, which forms the 
back of the etagére, must be bound on the edges. ‘The cloth strips, 
which must lap over on both sides of the glass at the same width, are 
fastened on by means of gum arabic; besides which, lay on each 
corner a fold of the requisite depth, and overcast it on firmly. 
In doing this stretch the cloth tightly, so that the glass can 
not slip out. In binding the four smallest plates bring the 
bead trimming on both sides of the edges. Leave the ” 
long glass plates which form the shelves on the side 
next the back without binding. Overcast the plates 
together where they are intended to be joined. 
For the scalloped trimming of the upper edge, 
which is about an inch in height, bend a white 
covered wire in the form shown by the pat- 
tern, and wind the scallops closely with 
crystal beads which have been strung 
on a thread of the requisite length. 
Of the same material make the 
three rings, which are about an 
inch and a half in diameter. 
Fasten the trimming and 
rings to the etagére, as 
shown in the illustra- 
tion. Lastly, make 
the lambrequin trim- 
ming. For this pre- 
pare, first, a narrow 
mosaic band as fol- 


as shown in the illustration. In the original the side and bottom pieces are 
each ten inches wide by five in breadth, while the ends are of the same 
height; also five inches wide at the bottom, but sloped to the width of 
two inches and a half at the top. Line the finished tapestry with paste- 
board and a lining of colored cashmere. ‘Trim the edge together with 
the seam of the pocket with colored worsted cord. Two of these 
cords with tasseled ends are fastened on the upper sides of the 
ends, and afterward twined around the staffs, as shown in the 
illustration. 


Pen Wiper. 

Marteriats: Green and black cloth, opaque, 
crystal, and black beads. ‘This pen wiper is made 
‘of a piece of green cloth thirteen inches in length 

by five and a half in width. Notch this on 
both sides, and ornament with steel and 
opaque beads, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. On the back of this sew a strip 
of black cloth two and a half inches 
in width, which is doubled length- 
wise, so that. one notched side 
shall stand out beyond the oth- 
er at the distance ‘of a quar- 
terofaninch. Thepoint- 
. ed edge of the strip of 
ON AN . ‘ green cloth must 
. YS WY Ay stand out at the dis- 
WOON), YY “3? tance of a quarter 
SS, - : a) . an ry beyond 
- AR . a 2A? the furthest project- 
: www WwW a? ing black | sevipt 
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lows: take two long 
threads and tie the 
ends together > ; 
string on the left-hand 
thread two beads, and on 
the right-hand thread six, after which 
tun the left-hand thread through the 

t two of the six strung beads, and 
Tepeat from >, except that instead of six only four beads 
are to be strung. Having finished the band work a 
border on one side. In doing this run the thread throught 
two of the beads which project, string on seven crystal QUARTER 


Then arrange the 
green strips on both 
ends, each in five sin- 

gle pleats, which point to- 
ward the edges, and sew together the 
two corners of each end of the strip. 
Lay the folded piece together so that 
the two joined corners come on each other, and the 
cloth takes the form which is shown in the illustration 
of a reduced size. These ends are then sewed together 
with a few stitches. The pen wiper is now banded by 
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a strap worked in bead mosaic,” which is six 
inches in length by one in breadth. ‘The design 
may be chosen according to taste. Finally, fin- 
ish with a few loops and ends of brown silk 
braid. The ends are raveled out into tassels, and 
fastened. 


Tapestry and Crochet Lamp Mat. 
See illustration, page 517. 

Marertars: Fine plain canvas; green and 
gray split wool ; beads; pasteboard. — 

The illustration gives a quarter of this mat in 
full size. For the ion cut a circular piece 
of canvas of the requisite size, and work on this 
small acute-angled of green and 
gray split wool. of these pa 
consists of twelve long stitches, which pass over 
eighteen canvas threads, and are drawn out at 
the distance of one thread. The illustration 
shows the manner of working these squares. 
For the crochet border, work of green and gray 
split wool, each, a pointed strip in single crochet. 
Each of these strips must be as long as the cir- 
cumference of the tapestry foundation. On a 
foundation of suitable wets (87 stitches for each 
point) crochet as follows : 

Ist ronnd—x 17 sc. (single crochet) in the 
first 17 foundation stitches; 3 sc. in the 18th 
foundation stitch; 17 sc. in the following 17 
stitches, after which work off the remainder of 
the foundation stitches as one stitch. From 
repeat to the end of the round. 

2d-6th rounds—Work in the same manner, 
taking care to bring the narrowing and widening 
always directly over that of the preceding rounds ; 
and in working the last round string a bead on 
the thread before working each stitch. Having 
finished the two strips, weave them into each 
other in the manner shown (bringing the under 





side of the work on the right side of the mat), 
and join the points on one side as follows: With 
the green wool work 1 sc. in the first (green) 
point (working on the under side of the trim- 
ming, which is the right side of the crochet work) 
»* 8 ch. (chain stitches) 1 sc. in the next (gray) 
point; 8 ch.; 1 sc. in the following (green) 
point. From * repeat to the end of the strip 
of trimming. Join this rowin a round by work- 
ing 1 sc. in the first stitch of the same row. 
After this 1 round sc. on the just finished round, 
stringing on a bead before each stitch. Finish 
each point with two bead loops, which imitate a 
tassel, Sew the interwoven strips together on 
the back. Then put the foundation on paste- 
board, line it with percale, and sew on the border 
so that the edge, composed of the two rounds 
which joined the points on one side, shall form 
the connection of the border and the foundation. 








THE WOODEN WEDDING. 


Y dear,” said Mrs. Honeybell to her hus- 

band, as she handed him a cup of coffee 
across the breakfast-table, ‘‘ we are not very far 
from the 24th of May.” 

** Well, what of it?” inquired Mr. Honeybell, 
who had the morning paper in one hand and a 
piece of hot, buttered toast in the other, and who 
was, as a general thing, rather uncommunicative 
at meal-times. 

**Oh, Charles! you really have no sensibility !” 
returned the partner of his affections. ‘*The 24th 
will be the fifth anniversary of our marriage. Our 
wooden wedding, Charles.” 

‘*Wooden what?” inquired Mr. Honeybell, 
laying down his paper; ‘‘is the woman crazy ?” 
And Horace Honeybell, a cousin of the family, 
who had just returned from California, dropped 
his knife and fork in utter amazement as he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ A wooden wedding! What under 
heavens may that be?” 

“Tt is not strange, Horace, that you, who 
have just come home from that distant region, 
should know but little of what is going on here,” 
said Mrs. Honeybell, with dignity. ‘‘ But my 
husband, whom I do my best to keep aw courant 
of the news and fashions of the day, really seems 
to care no more about them than if he was a wild 
Indian.” 

‘* Not so much,” said Mr. Honeybell, breaking 
an egg with a reckless air. 

** Not so much,” repeated his wife, impressive- 
ly. ‘‘I am sure when Horace gets a wife he 
will never trifle with her feelings as you do with 
mine, Mr. Honeybell!” 

Horace thought he saw the lowering of a matri- 
monial storm, and with the kind intention of avert-. 
ing it, observed : 

‘* But all this time, dear cousin, you have not 
explained to us what a wooden wedding really 
is.” 

‘*A wooden wedding,” sweetly replied Mrs. 
Honeybell, ‘‘is a graceful manner, Horace, of 
marking in an agreeable way the otherwise gloomy 
flight of years. ‘The fifth anniversary of a mar- 
riage is called the wooden wedding, the tenth the 
tin wedding, the twenty-fifth the silver wedding, 
and the fiftieth the golden wedding.” 

‘* A pack of nonsense as ever I heard,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Honeybell. ‘‘And pray what is the 
good of all these weddings ?” 

‘* The friends of the happy pair,” sentimentally 
continued Mrs. Honeybell, ‘‘on being informed 
of the occasion, which they wish to honor, gath- 
er at the house and present, as tokens of good- 
will, elegant gifts either of wood, tin, silver, or 
gold, according to the particular anniversary.” 

‘*A regular speculation, by Jove!” cried Mr. 
Honeybell. ‘‘ Haven't you left out some other 
weddings—china, glass, or brass, eh? Don't be 
backward in coming forward, or lose any thing 
for want of asking. I would not if I were 

you.” 

And Mr. Honeybell indulged in a long and 
rather contemptuous fit of laughter. 

‘*When you have silenced your heartless 
mirth,” said his wife, ‘‘I will proceed with what 
Ihave to say. As I have received many invita- 
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tions since my marriage, I am now resolved to 
return them handsomely, on the occasion of our 
wooden wedding, by giving a large party on the 
24th of May next. ‘There will be an excellent 
supper, we shall recéive the congratulations of 
our friends, and their gifts, which will all be of 
wood, but may consist either of simple domestic 
articles, or superb carved and ornamented ob- 
jects of great value.” 

‘‘In short, all kinds and descriptions of pres- 
ents will be thankfully received,” returned Hon- 
eybell.. ‘‘ By-the-way, I can suggest some valua- 
He ones myself that are in Scrip- 
ture—‘a whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, 
and a rod for the fool’s back.’ Pray, am I ex- 
pected to contribute any thing in the way of black- 
mail myself?” 

Now Mrs. Honeybell had never heard of the 
Highland caterans and their depredations in the 
olden time, and, bridling, she replied, ‘‘ I expect 
to have at least two colored waiters. If you 
think I shall invite two or three hundred people 
without suitable attendance you don’t yet know 
my character, Mr. Honeybell.” 

‘¢ Well, all that I can say,” returned that gen- 


| tleman, ‘‘is, that I denounce the whole system 


as one of social extortion and humbug; and I 
should not be surprised if you lost more than 
you gained by the operation. However, take 
your own way, Mary Jane. I am nobody in 
this establishment.” 

And Mr. Honeybell and his cousin having 
finished breakfast, buttoned their coats energetic- 
ally, and went down town to business. 

In the course of the next week the three hun- 
dred friends of the Honeybell family each re- 
ceived an immense card in a very large envelope, 
bearing a giant crimson H on the seal. On ex- 
amination the card was found to carry in letters 
one inch long the words, ‘‘ Wooden Wedding. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Honeybell at home on 
Tuesday evening, May 24th, from 8 until 11 
o'clock.” 

‘* Hoity-toity!” cried Mrs. Honeybell’s rich 
old maiden aunt, Miss Flintsure. ‘‘ What's 
Mary Jane about now? Wooden wedding— 
hey? So, after giving her her bridal presents 
once, I am asked to supply another set, am I? 
People are getting very saucy, I think, with 
their ‘wooden weddings’ and stuff. What am I 
to give her, Susan Maria ?” 

“Oh, any thing, aunt. Only it must be of 
wood, you know.” 

**T consider it a piece of impudence to send 
me that card. The cheapest thing I can give 
will be a set of clothes-pins, although even they 
have raised in price since the war,” said Miss 
Flintsure, maliciously. 

‘Oh, dear aunt, you surely would not give such 
a very mean present to Mary Jane. Do buy her 
something larger.” 

‘*Larger, hey?” said the old woman. ‘“‘ Well, 
what do you think of a step-ladder?” And, 
with a vicious look in her eyes, Miss Flintsure 
slammed the street-door after her, and set forth 
to buy something for the approaching solem- 
nity. 
**So Honeybell is going to have a ‘wooden 
wedding,’ is he?” said Mr. Woggles, his opposite 
neighbor, and inveterate rival. 

** Why, yes, Mr. Woggles; and I suppose you 
will have to give something even if you don’t go,” 
replied the wife of his bosom, with a due regard 
to patio opinion. 

The deuce take Honeybell and his wedding 
both,” said Mr. Woggles. ‘‘ How is he going 
to cram two or three hundred people into an En- 
glish basement house, sixteen feet wide? I’ve 
seen enough of Honeybell. Don’t I know how 
he seyved me in that case of Purdy versus M‘Kin- 
ley when he was on the other side? I tell you, 
Sarah, he won’t get much out of me.” And Mr. 
Woggles, full of wrath, went his ways. 

‘That sweet woman, Mrs. Honeybell, is go- 
ing to have a party!” said Mr. Barker to his 
wife, as he held the card of invitation daintily 
between his thumb and finger. ‘A wooden 
wedding! What a very nice idea! Why did 
not we have one, Julia?” he languishingly in- 
quired (on the principle, probably, that one fool 
makes many). 

“*T am sure, Mr. Barker,” returned madam, 
snappishly, ‘‘that you would never have been 
willing to incur the expense.” 

“* Why, my dear love! how you talk! I am 
sorry it is too late now; but I really wish you 
would make it your business to select a gift for 
Mrs. Honeybell. Get something very handsome 
—a carved bracket, or an elegant chair, or even 
a rich writing-table. I don’t care what it costs, 
but pray let it be something very recherché.” 

Mrs. Barker’s eyes flashed. She suspected 
that her husband, when a gay bachelor, had been 
very much smitten with the then maiden charms 
of Mrs. Honeybell; and she knew to a certainty 
that not long ago, when she had requested Mr. 
Barker to purchase a new writing-teble for her 
own use that he had replied she had better wait 
a few months until prices came down a little. It 
may, therefore, be judged in what an amiable 
state of mind Mrs. Barker went shopping to buy 
a present for the Honeybell wedding. 

As the 24th of May drew near the mansion of 
the Honeybells became a scene of the greatest 
bustle. Mrs. Honeybell and the cook had long 
and anxious interviews. A strong smell of lem- 
ons and nutmeg pervaded the premises, and the 
vacant upper rooms were used as store-rooms for 
jellies and other dainties. Glass, china, and sil- 
ver came in relays from the confectioners. ‘‘ Our 
féte,” said Mrs. Honeybell to her husband, “has 
an original cast, and will not be like an ordinary 
party. A wooden wedding does not happen every 
day in our family.” 

**T am thankful for that at all events,” replied 
her somewhat sombre lord. ‘‘ And may I in- 
quire what is all that arrangement in the back 
drawing-room? I went in this morning, and 
whom should I find there but Moquette, the up- 





holsterer, hammering away—what is going on, 
Mary Jane?” 

“My love, he was only putting up the can- 
opy. 
**Canopy? Now, what do you mean ?” 

‘* Why, I thought, as we shall stand up to- 
gether to receive our friends, a canopy of pink 
and white gracefully in front of the 
pier-glass would have a fine effect.” 

‘Thunder and Mars!” exclaimed Mr. Honey- 
bell. ‘Stand up under a canopy! J won't. 
Pray, are you demented, Mary Jane? T shall 
just send Mr, Mogquette about his business, and 
make him take those pink and white rags away 
with him,” . 

Mr. Honeybell, followed by his wife, entered 
the little back drawing-room, which they indeed 
found remarkably enlivened and festooned with 
pink and white muslin, while tables covered with. 
the same stood about, intended doubtless to re- 
ceive the expected gifts. 

“T hope you like the effect, Sir,” said Mr. 
Moguette. ‘‘'This here, Sir, is very fine,” and 
he showed a scroll suspended in front of the mir- 
ror, on which appeared the words ‘‘ Wooden 
Wedding. M. J. C. H.” 

‘“Why, what a piece of tomfoolery is this ?” 
cried the astounded Honeybell. 

‘**'Tomfoolery, you cruel thing!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Honeybell, with a gush of emotion. 
‘**Charles, you are a brute!” 

‘*Thank you, my love,” returned Charles, 
calmly; ‘‘so it would appear. And pray, Mary 
Jane, who is going to pay for all this rag, tag, and 
bobtail ?” 

‘* Bobtail!” sobbed Mrs. Honeybell, throw- 
ing herself on the sofa. ‘‘Oh-h-h, Charles!” 

** Well, don’t cry like a baby,” returned Hon- 
eybell; ‘‘I suppose I must foot the bill. Mo- 
quette, you have made the rooms look like a 
theatre; you had better have the American flag 
and a few spread eagles in at once.” 

Mr. Honeybell then indignantly turned on his 
heel, and betook himself to another apartment, 
where he was soon deep in the manufacture of a 
bowl of Regent’s Punch, and where he proved 
himself a perfect torment to all the servants of 

the establishment by calling for lemons, green 
tea, and Maraschino, until the housemaid de- 
clared to cook that, ‘‘ faith, she was all of a trim- 
ble, so she was; small blame to her, with the 
master a-screamin’ to her, and she away down 
in the sub-cellar.” 


The morning of the 24th of May dawned beau- 


tifully. Mr. Honeybell looked cross and gloomy. 
Horace Honeybell endeavored to be as cheerful 
as possible under the circumstances, seeing he 
was turned out of his chamber and put on the 
attic floor with little Charley and the infant twins. 
Mrs. Honeybell was in a fever of delight, excite- 
ment, and expectation. She had ordered a splen- 
did pink dress for the occasion, and her train 
was imposing, while a wreath of pink asters was 
to surround her brow. ‘The presents began to 
arrive early in the day. Just after breakfast a 
violent ringing at the bell brought the whole es- 
tablishment out in the hall. 

“Well, what have you got?” inquired Honey- 
bell, as a parcel was opened by his wife. 

‘* A charming present,” she replied ; ‘‘a box- 
wood salad-fork and spoon from Mrs. Martin. 
Very pretty, I must say. Charley, my son, car- 
ry this into the drawing-room.” 

Another ring and another present. ‘* A chop- 
ping-bowl from Uncle Jones. Well, it is a use- 
ful gift. Three Shaker pails from Cousin Peters. 
(‘The hoop is off one of them.)” 

‘*Shall I arrange these pails on the table ?” in- 
quired Mr. Honeybell. 

‘*Of course not. ‘This is only the beginning,” 
replied his wife. ‘‘I expect a great many more 
elegant gifts.” 

‘SIf ye plase,” exclaimed Bridget, sticking a 
scarlet head in at the door, ‘‘ there’s a mon down 
stairs with step-ladders.” 

**Step-ladders? He has made a mistake, no 
doubt. How many has he got?” 

‘‘There’s three of ‘’em—a whole set, he 
says.” 

‘* Well, tell him to bring them in at the lower 
door,” said the mistress of the establishment, 
while a shade of uneasiness passed over her 
countenance, which was not removed by the ar- 
rival of a churn, a wheel-barrow (good-sized), 
and five new empty barrels. As the family were 
engaged in inspecting these treasures, Bridget 
again appeared. 

“If ye plase,” said this retainer, ‘‘the mon 
says he can’t get the step-ladders into the lower 
door.” 

‘Then let ’em stand outside,” shouted the 
angry Honeybell. ‘‘I wonder, Mary Jane, who 
could have had the stupidity to send you a set of 
step-ladders.” 

**T should not wonder if it was Aunt Flint- 
sure,” said his wife, who was crying; ‘‘it’s just 
like the old woman.” 

‘*Let’s mount her up on top of one of them 
as soon as she comes in,” cried young Horace, 
who was amusing himself with a loud perform- 
ance on the churn. Charley, the four-year-old 
boy, had esconced himself in the wheel-barrow. 

‘*Do let us get in order,” cried Mrs. Honey- 
bell. ‘‘ Horace, you and Charles had better 
dress, and, indeed, I shall have to retire my- 
self as soon as I have looked at the supper-ta- 
ble ;” and the excited mistress of the family 
hurried away. Presents meanwhile continued 
to come in. At eight o'clock “Mrs. Honeybell, 
in the pink robe, took her place under Mr. Mo- 
quette’s canopy, and, with sweetest smiles, gra- 
ciously welcomed the guests. Mr. Honeybell 
looked very restless, and as if he would like to 
run away. 

‘* How do you do, Aunt Flintsure? Iam very 
happy to see you.” 

“Well, Mary Jane, I’ve come to your wooden 
wedding. I hope you liked the step-ladders— 
they’re such useful things in a family—rather 





large, though, I’m afraid. I thought I saw them 
standing outside the house.” 

‘*Oh, aunt, I’m so sorry you could not think 
of something else. I have two in the house of 
my own.” 

Miss Flintsure was dragged away by Susan 
Maria, before the old lady, who was convulsed 
with laughter, could reply. Mr. and Mrs. Wog- 
gles each brought a pair of castanets; and a tat 
old gentleman, an early patron of Horace Honey- 
bell, presented a pair of dumb-bells and a set of 
Indian clubs, much used in calisthenic exercises, 
but not specially valuable for any thing else. It 
must be confessed that rubbish of all sorts abound- 
ed, such as nut-crackers, nine-pins, and endless 
wooden toys for the children. 

Meanwhile the company separated into groups 
and knots, and went from room to room, as long 
as the crowd would permit. 

** This is the most ridiculous thing I ever saw,” 
said Mrs. Barker to Mrs. Woggles. ‘‘ Mrs. Hon- 
eybell is the greatest fool I know. Look at that 
ugly wreath above her thin, sickly face!” 

“*T wish they would announce supper,” said 
Mrs. t Woggles; ‘“‘for I’m growing very hun- 


gry. 

‘*How are you, Mrs. Woggles?” said Miss 
Flintsure, coming up. ‘‘ They are trying to 
dance in the back room; it is the most abswd 
thing you ever saw. Susan Maria has had her 
new blue tulle dress torn to ribbons by her part- 
ner, who stepped on her train. What a ridicu- 
lous party! How foolishly the rooms are deco- 
rated! Charles said they looked like a theatre, 
and I told him it was just the thing, since he 
must have such a farce as a wooden wedding, 
But poor Mary Jane is such a fool that one must 
have patience with her.” 

““There is only one handsome thing here,” 
said Mrs. Barker, ‘‘ and it is that beautiful inlaid 
table. I wonder who sent it? Do tell me, 
Mrs. Honeybell,” cried she, catching a glimpse 
of that lady, ‘‘ who has presented you with that 
exquisite table ?” 

**T wish I knew myself,” returned the hostess ; 
“but it was brought here anonymously ;” and 
Mary Jane, as she looked at it, felt a degree of 
pleasure that almost made her forget the step- 
ladders. 

Supper being announced, a rush was made to the 
pantry-like apartment which was called the dining- 
room. Every body was hungry and thirsty, the 
number of guests was large, the Honeybell man- 
‘sion, as we have said, was quite small; and sardines 
in a box formed a good illustration of the company 
when crammed around the supper-table. Ample 
justice was being done to the good cheer, and 
every one seemed enjoying this part of the enter- 
tainment, when, to the horror of Mrs. Honeybell, 
the gas gave that preliminary flicker so well 
known to housekeepers, and after one or two in- 
effectual rallies at last went entirely out. Mrs. 
Honeybell was dismayed. It resisted all efforts 
to relight it for a long time, and so much delay 
occurred in finding candles that a good many 
odd things hud time to happen. Some young 
gentlemen wh» had begun to make love in the 
German resumed the occupation in the Egyptian 
darkness which surrounded all parties. Also 
Mrs. Honeybell’s extremity was the black wait- 
ers’ opportunity, and several dishes of game which 
decorated the supper-table were found to have 
recovered their wings and flown away. The 
stout gentleman who presented the dumv-bells, 
having somehow got wedged in behind one of 
the supper-tables, struggled in the dark so vio- 
lently to get out that he tore his garments badly, 
and finally overset the table, which was loaded 
with glass and china, the havoc among which 
articles was frightful. ‘The heavy crash of her 
household goods came like a knell to the ear of 
Mrs. Honeybell. 

“*Good-night, Mary Jane!” cried the squeak- 
ing voice of old Aunt Flintsure, as she came to 
take leave of her niece. ‘* What a pity your par- 
ty has been spoiled in this way! Susan Maria 
and I are going now. I hope you have enjoyed 
your wooden wedding very much.” 

‘* And I’m sure we've had a delightful time,” 
kindly added the good-natured Susan Maria ; for 
she saw the scarcely-restrained tears of vexation, 
fatigue, and disappointment, in the eyes of the 
exhausted hostess. 

The Honeybell family came to breakfast next 
morning with little appetite, and in a state of 
general discomfort. 

‘*Mary Jane,” said her husband, solemnly, 
‘if you want to wean me from the world, just go 
and have another wooden wedding, and I shall 
pray that I may not live to see it. Well, I hope 
it has been a lesson to you.” ee 

“*T don’t know what you mean,” said his wife, 
bridling. ‘‘I am sure we have had a pleasant 
party, and many valuable gifts.” 

‘*Very valuable indeed! If I had known you 
were going to have all this trumpery I would 
have requested the donors to wait until the year 
after next, when I hope to put another story on 
the house. It seems to me that your presents 
have run chiefly to Swiss nut-crackers and paper- 
knives, and an endless number of salad-forks and 
spoons, almost enough to set up a shop. Your 
breakage has been extensive and costly, your 
supper was the same, and I do not believe that 
all your presents together will equal in value one- 
half the money you have spent.” 

“‘ Charles, how provoking you are!” cried Mrs. 
Honeybell ; “‘look at this beautiful inlaid table. 
Is not this, at least, an elegant gift? It must 
have been very costly, and yet you say Ihave re- 
ceived nothing valuable. There is something 
very mysterious about this anonymous present a 
And Mrs. Honeybell gave a side-glance an 
looked down. 

“*T am very glad you like it,” returned Honey- 
bell; “we have wanted it a good while; but as 
to its being a mysterious gift you can add the 
price of it to Moquette’s bill, Mary Jane, for I 
bought it for you myself.” 

















burst into tears. 

Mr. Honeybell walked up and down for some 
moments, and when his wife ceased crying he 
said, “‘ My dear, your wooden wedding has been 
a failure, has it not? No matter, if you have 


only learned something. I suppose all these 
fashions about weddings have come from the 

Iden weddings common in Germany and the 
North of Europe. There is something poetic and 
graceful in celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
some happy union; but here I stop. I ask you, 
as a rational woman, what has that got to do 
with wooden, tin, and all sorts of trumpery wed- 
dings? ‘There is no poetry about them; they 
are the most practical and vulgar prose. 
than that, they are a mean way of getting pres- 
ents out of friends that any lady should be too 
proud to practice. There is a great deal more 
present-giving than there was ; but don’t imagine 
people are at all more generous than they were. 
Every thing that is given is to be returned in 
some way, and the return is calculated before- 
hand. Now, I don’t call this generosity or any 
thing but a mean attempt at speculation. What 
I hate about it,” Mr. Honeybell went on, ‘‘is the 
double-faced way in which things are done— 
people pretending to send you gifts out of kind- 
ness, when all the time they are thinking what 
they can get back. Indeed, every body must be 
‘tipped,’ as the English say. Captains have 
presentations on bringing their passengers safe 
home; bank people for carrying on business 
without cheating the public, and so on. Every 
one who accomplishes any thing which he is paid 
for performing seems to expect that for merely 
doing his duty he is to be feed and compliment- 
ed. In this way the nobility of upright action 
is being rapidly taken out of life. Fidelity and 
honor have become, according to this code, not 
indispensable qualities, the want of which should 
cover a man with shame as with a cloak, but 
something par dessus le marché—something un- 
hoped for, unlooked for, and when found to be 
paid for. I think Shakspeare must have been 
ironical when he says that ‘service sweat for 
duty not for meed.’ Indeed, such an idea is re- 
pugnant to the nineteenth century. But I in- 
sist that it goes to the other extreme when the 
plainest duties of life are to be rewarded as 
if they, were magnanimous acts. If so, we 
have come upon a new and dangerous order of 
things.” 

**Well, here is a long enough lecture about 
the wooden wedding,” said Horace. ‘‘ Charles, 
you ought to take the stump at the next Presi- 
dential election !” 

** He is quite right,” said Mrs. Honeybell. ‘‘I 
am sick of the whole foolish thing. I promise 
you, Charles, if we live fifty years together, never 
even to hint at a golden wedding.” 

Mr. Honeybell smiled, kissed his wife, and, 
pleased with himself, went down to Wall Street. 








HOW TO BEAUTIFY THE SKIN. 


HS regular and expressive may be 
the features and well-proportioned the form, 
there can be no personal beauty without a perfect- 
ly wholesome skin. This delicate envelope, with 
its varying tints of color and lustrous and pliant 
surface, is not only essential to the attractiveness 
of every part of the body, but is itself, when in per- 
fectness of condition, a source of delight to every 
human sense. The skin performs, moreover, a 
function indispensable to health and life; and its 
wholesomeness is so closely associated with its 
beauty, that one can hardly exist without the 
other. Whatever counsel, therefore, we may 
give toward beautifying the envelope, may be 
taken as good advice for preserving the health of 
the body which it covers. 

Apart from the various external causes which 
may injuriously affect the skin, it is particularly 
sensible to influences from within. Any disease, 
however deep-seated or occult, which attacks an 
internal organ, is sure to indicate itself by some 
change of the surface of the body. ‘The emotions 
of the mind have so much influence upon it, that, 
strive to control their manifestations as we may, 
they will reveal themselves externally in spite of 
us. ‘Thus the complexion loses its color and 
brilliancy, the hair fades, falls, or whitens, and 
the skin withers, shrinks, wrinkles, and becomes 
diseased from a derangement of body or mind. 
The slightest disturbance, in fact, whether phys- 
ical or mental, is certain to affect the skin, and 
may seriously deteriorate its beauty. It is there- 
fore essential to its perfection to avoid every thing 
which may discomp _ the mind or disorder the 
body. The fears and torments of childhood, to 
which they are often so unnecessarily exposed, 
. especially unfavorable to the beauty of the 
skin. 


_ It is sometimes liable to an excessive irritabil- 
ity, while no apparent cause for it seems to ex- 
ist. This gives rise to a habit of scratching, 
which is by no means graceful, and is suggestive 
of an unmentionable cutaneous affection. This 
itchiness, without any manifest cause, is found 
generally among excessively sensitive persons, 
and such should avoid every thing calculated to 
excite their nerves. They should, moreover, ab- 
stain from all heating articles of diet, such as high- 
ly-seasoned meats, fresh pork, shell-fish, cheese, 
and alcoholic drinks. Occasionally there is some 
one kind of food to which the effect may be owing 
trom its peculiar action on the individual. Thus 
almonds, honey, strawberries, and many other 
articles, have been known to produce an excess- 
ive irritability of the skin of certain persons. 
People thus affected should resist scratching as 
far as possible, for the trouble itself is some- 
times owing to, and is always augmented by, 
this habit. A bran bath, with a solution of car- 


More. 


bonate of soda added, is an excellent remedy, 
and so is this ointment : 
EES EEE TOE: 10 drops. 
See Serer er: of 

The skin naturally secretes an oil, which is 
essential to its lustre, smoothness, and flexibili- 
ty. This, however, is sometimes in excess, and 
must be checked by a close attention to cleanli- 
ness, frequent baths, ablutions, and change of 
linen. On the other hand, it is not seldom that 
the skin becomes dry, rough, and even chapped, 
in consequence of a deficiency of its natural oil. 
The best applications in such a case are the oil 
of sweet almonds, mallow-water, oil of cocoa, 
cold cream, and glycerine, if perfectly pure. 

The slight red spots with a farinaceous exfoli- 
ation, which show themselves often on the ten- 
der and delicate skin of babies and young girls, 
require for their removal nothing but a little salt 
dissolved in water. 

Freckles are often born with persons, but, 
whether natural or acquired, are increased in in- 
tensity of color and quantity by various causes, 
but especially by the heat of the sun, which, in 
fact, not seldom produces them. They some- 
times appear in the summer, and disappear en- 
tirely as soon as the cold sets in. ‘They are an- 
noying intruders upon those fair faces which 
they select for their ugly presence, for it is al- 
ways the most delicate skins which are liable to 
freckles. Long exposure to the sun, violent ex- 
ercise, late hours, excesses of all kinds, and con- 
stipation, will occasionally give rise to those ugly 
blotches, and always intensify those which al- 
ready exist. They must therefore be scrupulous- 
ly avoided. The best local application is a mix- 
ture of what the French call huile de ben and al- 
cohol, of which a few drops should be put upon 
the freckles by means of a camel’s-hair brush. 
Another good application is the Lait Virginul, 
or virginal milk, thus made: 

Tincture of benzoin............+.. 1 drachm. 
Rose-water....... erry yt 


There is an irregular brown spot or freckle 
which is caused by sitting too close to the fire, 
and which is readily removed by a little lemon 
juice or vinegar mixed with water. There are 
other marks of a yellow color, which are not sel- 
dom observed, in blondes who have particularly 
fine and sensitive skins. ‘These are known vul- 
garly as liver spots, and seem of the same nature 
as the mark familiar to matrons. ‘They are gen- 
erally produced by irregularity of diet, a partic- 
ular article of food, or some derangement to 
which the female organization is especially li- 
able. The sulphur bath is almost a certain cure 
for these stains, which are hurtful to the beauty 
but do not seriously affect the health. The 
skin sometimes has a piebald look from the de- 
ficiency of natural color here and there. This, 
too, is an affection, as far as the health is con- 
cerned, of no moment; but it is a serious blot 
upon female beauty, and can be removed by al- 
kaline and sulphur baths and certain lotions. A 
little salt and water, barely warmed, friction with 
fine linen dipped in aromatic tincture, or tincture 
of sulphate of quinine, or even dlry rubbing is 
beneficial. ‘The best of the ointments is this : 


Ws oo cis svdcasaben ceensaescds 1 drachm. 
Tallow ..........<+ Misdecienceesces 1 ounce. 
Tincture of canella.............-.. 18 grains. 


Mix into an ointment, and apply at night to the dis- 
colored spots. 

That numerous brood of excrescences known 
variously as mother’s marks, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, moles, coffee and wine stains, should not 
be much interfered with. It is not easy to erad- 
icate them; but they, if small, can be concealed 
by covering them with a little cold cream and 
then applying some powdered starch, either white 
or colored. 

Warts upon the face, as upon the hands, are 
best removed by means of a little acetic acid, so 
carefully applied as not to touch the neighboring 
skin. If they hang from a distinct neck or stalk 
they may with safety be lopped off by a pair of 
scissors. . 

Young girls just on the verge of womanhood, 
when they are peculiarly alive to the advantage 
of good looks, are often annoyed with pimples 
which impertinently show themselves in the most 
exposed places, such as the forehead and cheeks. 
If the aspiring belle could be patient, she might 
confidently leave these annoyances to time to re- 
move. As, however, she will probably be in 
haste to enjoy her natural privilege of beauty, we 
commend her to wash her face with a weak in- 
fusion of mint, or tea, or a little lukewarm water 
containing a few drops of cologne. If these 
applications are not effective, she may try this, 
which has the reputation of being a certain cure: 


There is another more serious annoyance to 
which our belles, if they live long enough, will 
be exposed, like their mothers, and from which 
we can not unfortunately promise them an entire 
immunity. The cosmetic art, however, has de- 
vised some ingenious dodges and disguise: by 
which to shun and conceal a while the wrinkles 
with which age cruelly shrivels the most beautiful 
face. Good living, with its tendency to super- 
fluity of fat, by which the chinks made by time 
are filled up, is unfavorable to wrinkles. BExcess 
of all kinds, depressing emotions of the mind, a 
meagre, ill-cooked, or frivolous diet of pastry and 
bon-bons, and too much work, are, en the con- 
trary, very advantageous to an early furrowing 
of the face. Whenever the wrinkles do come, 
whatever may have produced them, they can be 
mitigated in appearance at least by the applica- 
tion of a little oil of sweet almonds, fresh butter, 
or a lotion composed of 36 grains of alum and a 
pint of water. Various kinds of powder and color 
are sometimes used; but most of them are injuri- 
ous. Thesafest are powders of nitrate of bismuth, 
chalk, or talc, pure or colored with carmine, Brazil 
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wood, or indigo, according as a white, red, or 
blue may be wanted. A little powdered starch, 
however, which may be tinted if desired, will 
perhaps answer the purpose. Before applying 
it some cold cream may be slightly spread upon 
the part. 

The face is sometimes disfigured by ugly scars. 
All that can be done is to conceal them with a 
paste made of starch, oil, aud cochineal, artistic- 
ally applied. ‘The great difficulty is to keep it in 
its place and prevent it from melting with the 
heat or perspiration. Dr. Cazenave, a great 
French authority on the skin, records a visit he 
had from a beautiful Polish dame whose nose 
had been cauterized at Vienna, leaving a fright- 
ful scar formed by a multitude of little holes 
which gave it the look of a cook’s skimmer. The 
dame was, as may be easily believed, terribly 
grieved at this blot upon her otherwise charming 
face. She, by wonderful patience, had succeed- 
ed in mixing a soft paste so skillfully composed 
that it was exactly the color of the skin. She 
filled the scars of her nose with this and smoothed 
it down with a fine ivory paper-knife. There 
was such a harmony between the false and real 
parts that no one, who was not in the secret, 
could have suspected the artifice. Unfortunate- 
ly with the least heat, perspiration, or use of the 
part, the mark would dissolve and expose the 
defect it was intended to conceal. She accord- 
ingly went to Paris to consult Dr. Cazenave, and 
obtain from him ‘‘some varnish to fix the paste 
for at least twenty-four hours.” The Doctor con- 
fessed the impotency of his art and dismissed her, 
to his great regret, he says, without being able to 
do any thing for her unfortunate nose. 

Each race and individual even has an odor pe- 
culiar to itself. As all people are not like Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, who tells us that he was 
naturally endowed with the delicious smell of vio- 
lets, it is generally desirable to conceal the orig- 
inal scent of the person. Daily bathing, which 
is not only essential to good health, is a powerful 
preventive of human odor in excess. But some- 
times more may be required. In such cases cer- 
tain articles of food suchas fish and cheese must be 
avoided, and it will be well to wash the feet twice 
a day with an infusion of sage, thyme, or rose- 
mary, and wear stockings perfumed with 


ions <dsandscecaueagues 16 ounces. 
Orris root sees 40unces. 
Camphor 226 drachms. 





Mix and sprinkle inside of the stockings. 

The female face, according to the best author- 
ities, should be very seldom washed, if beauty of 
complexion is desired. When water is applied 
to any part of the body, it should never be very 
cold for purposes of human adornment. ‘The 
best of all artificial applications to the complexion 
is a little starch, or rice powder, or a weak solu- 
tion in water of cologne. All extremes of tem- 
perature must be avoided, and especially the ex- 
posure of the face to the hot sun or a blazing 
fire. 

Finally, whatever is favorable to composure of 
mind and health of body is especially advanta- 
geous to the wholesomeness of the skin, and con- 
sequently to its fineness of sale and beauty of 
color. 





MODERN CRITICS. 


| aoe aware that they are nothing if not crit- 
ical, some critics are under the impression 
that to criticise means to find out all the faults, 
and ignore all the merits of the subjects under 
their treatment. ‘The works of intellects so in- 
finitely superior to their own that it is insult to 
speak of them in the same breath, are pitilessly 
condemned in three or four lines; the labor of 
years is passed over with a few contemptuous and 
condemnatory words, and genius so subtle, and 
skill so consummate as to be beyond their com- 
prehension, are held up with a ribald joke to the 
scorn and ridicule of the crowd. ‘They can not 
conceive how sacred is the matter they are deal- 
ing with, and how an ignorant expression of opin- 
ion may crush the hopes and blight the prospects 
of hard-working and earnest-minded strugglers 
on the ladder of fame. Ruthless tyrants! who 
scruple at nothing. ‘They have, let us hope, no 
idea of the depth of the wounds they inflict upon 
natures which, from their very occupation, must 
be sensitive and highly-wrought. 











PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


IIIS is the season for concerts, for it is as yet 
too early to go to the Bois at evening or to 
visit the gardens. The star of the musical world 
has been Mademoiselle Nilsson, for whom. the 
infatuation has been extreme. The fashionable 
star-pianist is M. Rubenstein, who has received 
a real ovation, and who generously lavished his 
talent a few days since on a good work—the or- 
phan’s farming school at La Sage, which through 
the care of one woman, Madame Fleurat, is al- 
ready open to more than 400 orphan children, 
and which is supported only by the private friends 
of Madame Fleurat, and by the alms which she 
collects for her little orphans. M. Rubenstein 
organized a concert for her, where was assembled 
the élite of Parisian society. 

I noticed among the patronesses the Duchess 
of Blacas, the Marchionesses de Maupas, de 
Choisy, and de la Garde, and the Princess of 
Bauveau. Most of these ladies had black or 
white bonnets, and all mantillas, and some young 
girls wore the chapeau-jupe of M. Bysterwelt, a 
coiffeur who it is said is about to eclipse Felix, 
and even Le Roi, the Empress’s hair-dresser. It 
is to him that we also owe the jeweled butterfly, 
which is usually of false stones, but which has 
just been executed in real ones for the Princess 
of Mingrelia, who married Prince Murat a few 
days ago. This butterfly is worth describing. 
The body is of emeralds; the wings of gold fili- 
gree work, set with innumerable little stones of 
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all colors—garnets, topaz, amethysts, etc. The 
size does not exceed that of the largest species 
of butterfly. ‘Two gold chains proceed from its 
legs, and terminate in gold rings which are fas- 
tened capriciously in the hair. 

The novelties of the season are almost revolu- 
tions. Any one who has been absent from Paris 
for three or even two years, would hardly recog- 
nize either the Parisians or Paris itself, turned 
upside down from one end to the other by M. 
Haussmann’s zeal for embellishment. At the 
races at the Bois de Boulogne, were seen puffed 
dresses, short, or almost short, skirts with over- 
skirts en panier ; Watteau paletots, forming a 
sort of double puif behind, just below the waist, 
with a prodigious shell-bow, longer on one side 
than on the other, and set on the top like a huge 
bee; and little or no bonnet. All the ladies 
have their hair elaborately dressed, some with 
flowers and a vail, others with the baschlik & 
capuchon, a sort of head-dress introduced among 
us by the Russian ladies, and which is formed by 
a hooded mantilla with long ends that are crossed 
under the chin and thrown over the shoulders ; 
others again with the Spanish mantilla, which is 
cut square in front, and adorned with the large 
round buckles formerly called emperors, and 
which are seen in the portraits of Isabey and 
Gérard. 

The hurly-burly of the fashions was equaled 
by that of the people; as, for instance, the mag- 
nificeut team of the Princess de Metternich was 
seen side by side with the dashing Victoria of 
Cora Pearl, a celebrity of the demi-monde. The 
so-called English beauty had enveloped her al- 
most red tresses in a mantilla of black Spanish 
lace, which fell over her fleur-de-lis faille dress, 
trimmed with two rows of lace of the same color. 
The folds of the mantilla were confined by a 
bouquet of fleur-de-lis. The Princess de Met- 
ternich wore a short costume of maize color, 
with a black and maize satin-striped under- 
skirt, and a black mantilla bonnet. 

The ball given by the Countess de Pourtalés on 
the Ist of May was an epoch in the history of 
dress, for it inaugurated an entirely new order 
of things, short dresses being almost absolutely 
prescribed. Madame de Pourtalés had already 
appeared in short costume at Baron de Roths- 
child’s ball. One of the most successful short 
dresses at the ball of Madame Pourtalés was 
that of the beautiful Madame Cordier (née Laf- 
fitte), a costume wholly of pink tulle with tulle 
putts forming a tunic, ornamented with garlands 
of roses of all shades, with two clusters larger 
than the rest at the sides; and slippers of pink 
faille with rose-buds on the top. The Countess 
de Clery also wore an exquisite dress of white 
tulle trimmed with white azaleas; the tunic was 
looped up at the side with heavy azalea wreaths. 
The Marchioness de Pailly had a dress in the 
same style trimmed with snow-balls. The flat 
bouquets that ornamented the tunic were of im- 
mense size. One of her young relatives, a niece, 
I believe, seemed the personification of summer 
in a dress of white tulle covered with puffings, 
with a scarf at the side fastened with a huge 
bouquet of corn-poppies and daisies. ‘The adop- 
tion of these short dresses naturally requires 
great care in the shoe, and are about to sub- 
stitute shoes for boots in all circumstances which 
require full dress. The high-heeled, white slip- 
per (Louis XV.), with a pouf of white blonde, 
is always suitable, but it is much more elegant 
when adorned with flowers to match the dress. 
Little marvels of shoes were manufactured by the 
French shoemakers for the wedding festivities of 
Prince Humbert. ‘The shoes of the Queen of 
Portugal were almost all white, with rosettes of 
mixed white lace or blonde, and gold thread in 
the blonde. ‘Those of the Princess Marguerite 
had a gold guipure; and the Princess Karolate, 
who is renowned for her pretty foot, usually 
wears brown satin shoes, trimmed with rosettes 
broidered with gold, or tied with a bow Louis 
XIV. style; square at the toes and trimmed with 
jet cut in diamond points. Jet is not used in 
round beads by the fashionable world. It is not 
worn except flat, pear-shaped, or in beads cut 
into facets. 

I return to the bonnets, which from all time 
have been of the greatest importance in dress, 
and which may be said to embellish or deform 
the person more than any thing else. At the 
marriage of Mile. Pouyer-Quertier to the Mar- 
quis de la Rochelambert, which was celebrated 
in Rouen with great magnificence, there were 
seen many ravishing bonnets, white and black 
mantillas, some of Spanish lace, others of Chan- 
tilly. ‘There were fewer white bonnets than usu- 
al. Many bonnets are made of gauze like the 
dress, with a scarf veil of gauze without a hem 
fastened behind to the hair by a hair-pin.. Thick 
wreaths of leaves and flowers are set on the bon- 
nets; these falk on one side, and are mixed with 
a latge hanging curl. 

We describe one of the dresses which attracted 
the most attention at the wedding of Mlle. Pou- 
yer-Quertier. Dress of Baltic green imperial 
gros grain, glacée with white. The skirt was 
trimmed around the bottom with puffs of green 
gauze crossed by puffings of green satin. The 
front of the skirt was entirely puffed; square, 
low-necked waist edged with puffs of green gauze; 
stomacher of point d’Alengon; small mantilla, 
wholly of point d’Alencon, with three large pleats 
behind, and no sleeves, fastened in front by a 
large satin bow. White bonnet with strings of 
point d’Alengon; lace star on the front, and 
anemones on the star; long ruches falling from 
the side to the front. 

Mile. Pouyer-Quertier was very simply dressed, 
like all Parisian brides, reserving her laces and 
diamonds for a future occasion. Among those 


present were admired most of all the three charm- 
ing sisters of the Marquis de la Rochelambert, the 
Countesses de Vallon, de la Poéze, and de la Be- 
doyére, of whom the last two are Maids of Hon- 
or to the Empress, 


ELIaNE DE Marsy. 








Embroidery Patterns for Slippers, Bags, etc. 

Born these - ms are worked on canvas in cross 
stitch. The colors are given in the description of sym- 
bols under each design. . They may. be worked in wool 
and filoselle silk, or only in wool. 


- Border for Covers, Skirts, etc. . 
_ Tis border is especially designed for covers, thong! 
it. may also be used for the trimming.of furniture—as 
bands, for instance; or.even, as a border for a skirt. 
The design is worked.in braid, ribbon, or velvet ribbon, 
_Which is bordered. on each side by a narrower braid. 


<a . Camargo Mantilla. 

Tus pretty mantilla is one of the’ most tasteful nov- __ 
elties of the season. It is gnade of gros grain or black . . 
cashmere, and is trimmed with guipure lace, surmount-' 
ed by three bias folds of satin.. ‘The back of the man- 
tilla is in the form ofa half-adjusted jacket; the front 
is a paletot, straight in front, and confined by a small 
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belt-fastening at the side. The mantilla is completed 
“by a small cape, long in front and knotted behin@, with 
ends falling below the bottom of the mantilla. 


. Crochet ‘Picture Frame. 
Marerrats: Heavy unbleached cotton, white glue, 

+ -yarnish, gilt and-bronze, an oval tin frame. 
_ This frame consists of ‘a wreath of’ crochet laurel 
leaves, and is a very correct imitation of papier-mache, 
* The crochet work is done in coarse unbleached cotton, 
' _ stiffened-and fastened in place by means of liquid glue, 
and bronzed. The crochet piece which covers the in- 
ner side of the frame and the flat crochet strip which is 
covered by the leaves are both stretched over an oval 
tin frame,'after having been saturated with the glue, by 
which means they receive the form required. This tin 
frame is twenty-four inches high by nineteen wide, and 
consists of a rounded frame, outside of which a narrow 
flat frame is joined ‘to it by means‘ of four narrow tin 
clasps at the distance of an inch from the outer edge. 



























EmsrorperY PATTERN FOR Suiprers, Bacs, Ev. 
Description of Symbols: @ Black; & ist (darkest), ® 2d, & 34, 
O 4th (lightest) Green (the last silk); @ 1st, © 2d, 8 3a, 
© 4th Reddish Brown (the last silk). 


EMBROIDERY PaTTeRN FoR SLiprers, BaGs, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Black, ® Green, © Gray, & Re 
aoe °@ Blue, @ Yellow (the last silk). ” a 





Beap LeaF For Picture Frame.—Fut Size. 


Crocuet BERRY FOR 
PicturRE FRAME. 


Borper FoR Covers, SKIRTS, ETC. 
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SEcTION oF BorDER oF Watt Tipy.—FuLu S81zE. 


Both parts of this frame are furnished with little holes 
at regular distances.- An old’ picture frame may be 
used instead of the tin frame. Begin the work with 
the inner part seen in the illustration, and cast on a 
foundation of 280 stitches; join this in the round by 
means of a sl. (slip stitch), and work on thisithe 1st 
round: 1 sde. (short double crochet) in every founda- 
tion stitch. 


Wat. Tipy TO HANG OVER A WasH-STAND. 
2d round.—1 sde, in every stitch of the last round, 


taking care to put the needle through both upper veins of the stitches. Widen in this 
round by working at the beginning and in the middle of the round (later the upper and 
lower part of the frame) 2 sdc. in one stitch 3 times in 25 stitches; in the remainder 


of the round crochet 2 stitches in 1 once in every 30 stitches, as this. forms the less 
rounded part of the frame. 


8d and 4th rounds.—Like the second. . 

5th-7th rounds.—In each stitch of the preceding round 1 sde., but widening in the 
5th round after every 29 stitches; in the 6th round after every 31; and in the 7th 
round after every 34. After this work on the 7th round, as‘ also on the foundation 


round, 1 round se. (single crochet) over a foundation of cord and without widening. 
This finishes the rounding frame. 
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Section oF BorperR or Watt Tipy.—Futt Size. 


The leaves are worked singly. For each of these cast 
on a foundation of 35 stitches, and crochet, passing over 
one stitch, 34 stitches back on the round, which forms 
the vein of the leaf. Returning on the foundation stitch- 
es, work 3 sl., 2 se., 2 sde., 3 de., 7 te. (treble crochet). 
7 Ite. (long treble crochet), 5 te., 2 de., 1 sde., 1 se., 1 sh., 
1 ch. (chain stitch). After this work in the same man- 
ner, but in reversed order, back on the other side of the 
vein, Finally, work around the leaf one round sl., in 
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which in a fine wire, which is shown 
of the full size in the illustration. Having com- 
pleted 77 leaves, work next the berries. Begin 
each of these a foundation of three stitches ; 


widened; but, before working the last of these 
rounds, fill the berry with wadding. ‘This fin- 
ishes a berry, one of which is shown in the illus- 


tration of the full size. 
ward sewed on a flat crochet strip, which is 
worked as follows: Cast on 440 stitches; join in 
a ring, and crochet on this four rounds. Ist 
round.—Over a foundation of fine white cord 
1 sc. in each foundation stitch. 2d-4th rounds. 
—Without the cord; in — stitch of the last 
rounds 1 sde., widening by a few stitches in each 
round, so that the work need not be stretched. 
Saturate this piece, as also the crochet piece for 
the rounded frame, with liquid white glue. Then 
fasten these two pieces on the two parts of the 
frame, running the thread through the holes in 
the frame, and join the two pieces above, below, 
and on both sides by means of strips 12 stitches 
long and 5 rounds broad, which are worked in 
single crochet. ‘These must also be stiffened 
with glue. Cover also the clasps beforemen- 


tioned as joining the two parts of the frame. . 


When these connected pieces are thoroughly 
dried, take them off the tin frame and sew on 
the leaves and berries which are still damp, and 
shaped as shown in the illustration. Fasten to 
the rounded part of the frame the points of those 
leaves which point inward. Having finished the 
arrangement, dip the frame repéatedly in the 
glue, allowing it to dry between each dipping. 
When it is stiff enough give it two coatings of 
iron and copal varnish, then finish with gilt and 
bronze. Mix these with copal varnish, and var- 
nish the frame with the mixture by means of a 
paint-brush. Furnish the top on the back with a 
ring for hanging up. 

Leaves of bead mosaic, one of which is shown 
of full size in the illustration, may be used in- 
stead of crochet leaves. ‘These are made of 
strung beads, and are begun on the lower end 
of the leaf. The leaf is bordered with light 
brown beads strung on a wire, and its middle 
line is of dark beads, also strung on a wire, and 
which imitate the middle vein. Leaves of brown 
oil-cloth, finished on the edge with a fine wire 
stitched in, are also pretty, and very easily made: 
In these the veinings are formed by long, diago- 
nal, half-polka stitches worked in brown silk and 
finished by running a fine cord along the back. 


Wall Tidy, to hang over a Wash-stand. 
See illustration on page 521. 

Marerrars: Gray and brown enameled cloth ; brown 
and crystal beads; black thread; heavy white cord; 
four little black rings. 

The pattern is made in a checkered design of silver- 

ray and brown enameled cloth. The trimming which 
Coniers the foundation consists of star figures of 
brown and crystal beads, which hold a ring of gray 
enameled cloth. The outer edge is finished by a 
heavy beaded cord. The original cover is twenty- 
nine inches in width, and nineteen in height; it may 
be made, however, of any size desired, and may also 
be used for table-covers, mats for setting under hot 
dishes, etc. 

For making a tidy like the pattern given, take two 
pieces of enameled cloth of the size designated. One 
piece is to be used as lining; around the other part 
mark a border two inches in width; on the two sides 
mark points at the distance of a little over an inch 
apart, after which cut between every two alternate 
points a slit of the length given, and cut from end to 
end in strips of the same width as given by the pat- 
tern, taking care not to cut the on the other 
sides. Next prepare, still of the same width, seven- 
teen strips of gray enameled cloth, each sixteen inches 
in length, and run these through the cut strips as 
shown in the pattern. At the sides, where a gray 
square always comes on the border, shove the end of 
the gray strips through the little slits previously pre- 
pared; gum them down on the back, and join the 
cover to the lining on the outer edge means of a 
cord of brown and crystal beads. Fina I, finish the 
brown border with a trimming made as shown by the 
illustration. Another illustration gives a different 
style of trimming which may be used for the same 

urpose. Both are made of enameled cloth and beads, 
n the manner shown by the designs. 


Bridal Dress en Paniers. 
See illustration on page 521. 

Dress of white poult de soie. The skirt, flat in 
front, is trimmed with bias folds of satin and wreaths 
of orange flowers. The back breadths are puffed in 
the form of paniers, and caught up with a large satin 
bow. The corsage waist is plain, and is buttoned up 
in front and trimmed with a rich fringe, which ex- 
tends round the arm-hole, forming a bertha. Close 
sleeves, trimmed with fringe. Breast-knot and wreath 
of orange flowers. Veil 4 la juive. 


Section of Bead Bandeau. 
See illustration on page 521. 

Tur bandeau, the middle section of which is shown 
of the full size in the illustration, consists of a straight 
strip of stiff white lining, about half an inch in width, 
which is covered with wax and crystal and or- 
namented in the middle with a butterfly worked in 
the same manner. First, arrange tie wax beads on 
the lining as follows: Fasten on one side of the strip 
a fine wire on which wax beads have been strung. 
Then wind the wire around the lining, in doing whi 
arrange the beads on the right side, and leave the bare 
wire on the inside. Having covered the lining in this 
manner, finish the edge by a row of exyetal beads 
which have been previously strung on a fine wire. 
Next set on the butterfly, for which cut first a piece 
of the lining of the shape shown by the pattern; cover 
this in the manner shown with wax beads, and crys- 
tal beads and bugles; in doing this, however, only 
the small crystal beads are to be a. on wire, while 
the remaining bugles are sewed on with silk. 


Bead Napkin-Ring. 

See illustration on page 521. 
Marerrars: Four dozen small pierced wooden balis; 
fine garnet beads; red filoselle silk; red silk; clastic 
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This napkin-ring is pretty, and ean even be made 
bya child. It consists of bullet-ehaped balls of wood, 
ornamented with silk and bea as to present 
the appearance of large s—after which they are 
strung on silk elastic cord. The wooden balls are cov- 
ered as follows: First, cover each ball reguarly with 
red filoselle silk. Then fasten inside the wooden ball 
a thread of red sewing silk, and also the end of a 
string of beads; bring the red silk to the end of the 
opening, and wind it around the thread on which the 





beads are strung; then take the silk thread and also 
the bead cord and bring them to the other side of the 
ball, the thread inside and the bead cord outside; 


be equal, on ae eae ager: 
the illustration, and carefally fasten the ends of the 
elastic cord. 
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Marie Antoinette fichu. 


Country Toilettes. 
See illustration on page 521. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of light gray silk, with double skirt. 
The trimming consists of ruches of the same material 
as the d lds of eray satin and gray silk-covered 
rosettes and tassels, Belt of gray sai 

Fig. 2.—Dress of blue poplin, with a narrow ruche 
of the same material; bias folds of blue satin and blue 
silk fringe. Belt with sash of the same material as 
the dress, and to match. 

Fig. 3.—Dress and paletot of brown gros grain. 
The trimming consists of brown satin binding and 
brown satin buttons. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of pray alpaca, trimmed with bias 
folds of eeay satin; buttons, fringe, tassels, and small 


g. 5.—Dress of brown poult de soie, trimmed with 
brown silk cord, buttons, tassels, and fringe of the 
color of the dress. 





ON THE BUST OF CHARLOTTE 
CUSHMAN. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Tue secret of the stars, ensphered 
In xons of silence, finds a form— 
A form round which heaven’s air has cleared 
great serenity out of storm. 
Here all imperial angelhood 
And possibilities of good 
Have shaped and wrought to perfect’ choice. 
And in full throbs of starry song, 
Wild music of the deeps, along 
Whose verge the rolling echoes throng, 
These marble lips might find a voice. 


Oh! like some rare and wondrous shell 
Of shifting hues and lustrous dyes, 
That takes the sun in every cell 
With splendors that eclipse the skies, 
The soul on which the sculptor wrought, 
The soul that here the sculptor caught 
And sealed in stone eternally! 
For never does the shell forget 
The tide with which its lips were wet, 
And far withdrawn it murmuts yet 
The ancient burden of the sea. 


And yet the hidden meaning here 
Interprets neither sky nor sea, 
Save as they round the earthly sphere 
With kinship of infinity. 
This nature holds the common sods, 
Holds heaven and sunshine, like a god's, 
Touched clay and only soared the higher ! 
Soared like a flame that springs alone 
Into the vast and azure zone, 
And whoso holds the carven stone 
Carries an urn of sacred fire! 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


F we sum up the chapeau at present in vogue at 
the head-quarters of fashion, this is the result : 
First of all, it must be very small—the shape is an 
affair of minor importance; the size—or, rather, 
the deficiency of size—is every thing. Secondly, 
it must have what is termed a diadem in front, 
which may be either of metal, jet, flowers, buds 
or blossoms, ribbon, lace, or tulle, provided they 
be puffed. Thirdly, if a flower—the rose has 
the preference, remember—or a few ears of corn, 
or a tuft of feathers, or some fancy grass in which 
a metallic dragon-fly or grasshopper will be occa- 
sionally half-hidden, be posed on the left side, it 
should rise usually above the highest part of the 
bonnet. Fourthly, bows or rosettes may be worn 
almost any where outside the chapeau, and also 
to secure the strings when a flower-bud is not used 
for this purpose. Fifthly, metal ornaments, ex- 
cept those of a greenish golden tinge—and even 
these but sparingly—are no longer worn. Sixth- 
ly, that lace strings, with a veil to correspond, 
may be said to be indispensable. _ 

As regards robes, the robe courte has attained 
its utmost degree of shortness, so as to display at 
times the petit cols and tassels of the bottines a 
mi jambes, and though it will always be in favor 
for toilettes de promenade, it is quite certain that 
our Parisian élégantes, or our modistes—and they 
are perhaps the most powerful of the two—are 
bent upon making. the robe a queue the haute 
mode. No one can question the grace, the ele- 
gance, and, one may say, the dignity of this cos- 
tume, which being adapted only to persons of 
large means, is certain to preserve its character 
of exclusiveness. Even robes du matin are now 
made of the richest materials and & queue. For 
toilettes de visite the robe & queue is made slant- 
ing off from the waist, and is bordered with a 
ruche, or an elegant leaf-shaped trimming of rib- 
bon, finished with a fine silk fringe; the front 
part of the skirt, which is usually of a lighter 
shade, and forms a simulated under jupe, being 
trimmed all the way up with bands of satin rib- 
bon, decreasing in length as they approach the 
waist. Frequently the train will be cut into a 
bold leaf-shaped pattern round the edge, and be 
bound with piping, and more or less embroidered 
with silk or jet beads. If the corsage is made 
low, a fichu Marie Antoinette will be worn 
crossed over the breast, and with the long ends 
falling down the back of the robe after being fas- 
tened at the waist behind. For a toilette de soi- 
rée over the robe a queue of some light color satin, 
a rich white lace upper jupe, short in front and 





taking the form of the queue behind, will be 
worn; over this again, at the back of the robe, 
will be disposed a series of embroidered basques, 
falling one over the other, bordered with plaited 
ribbon, and of the same material as the robe it- 
self. In front hangs a tablier, trimmed with a 
double sagee of ribbon, placed some distance 
apart, the intervening space being richly em- 
broidered. The corsage is low, and the anal 
short. A toilette de promenade & queue is of 
violet-color silk, with four large bows with long 
ends, finished off with silk fringe, arranged at 
equal distances round the bottom of the skirt; 
the corsage is entirely concealed by a cape bord- 
ered with fringe, which reaches to the waist, 
where it is fastened behind with a large bow. 
Over this cape falls a small, pointed hood, term- 
inating in a tassel which hangs level with the 
waist. This costume is particularly rich and ele- 
gant in silk of some delicate shade when trimmed 
at the lower part of the skirt with a deep border 
of white lace, spangled over with glass beads, and 
with a narrower lace border round the bottom of 
the cape. Another style of toilette de promenade 
is in mauve-color taffeta, 2 queue and en tablier, 
bordered all round with a satin band of a deeper 
shade, varied with narrow stripes of black velvet. 
The hindmost portion of the robe overlaps, as it 
were, the front on either side to within about a 
dozen inches of the bottom, where the robe is 
sloped away both in front and toward the queue, 
so as to show the deep ruche of a white cambric 
jupon, which has a singularly fresh and piquant 
look after the colored jupons with which we have 
been so long familiar. The corsage, consisting 
of a bertha, is, together with the tablier and the 
long ends of the ceinture écharpe, trimmed with 
a dark mauve and black silk fringe; long silk 
tassels fall from this bertha over the centre of the 
large bow which fastens the sash. ‘This style of 
costume, comprising alike the queue—which, by- 
the-way, can be so arranged as to be looped up 
at pleasure—the tablier, the ceinture écharpe 
nouée, and the light jupon with a very deep 
ruche, promises to be the mode during the pres- 
ent season, in such light materials as poult de 
soie, faye, foulard, mohair, and piqué; the jupon 
commonly being white, with stripes of some 
breadth of a light bright color, when it is not 
plaited. 

Toilettes de réception & la Pompadour—pos- 
sibly one of the most elegant of feminine cos- 
tumes, named after the Marchioness par ex- 
cellence of the eighteenth century, the beautiful, 
brilliant, gay, coquettish, charming, abandoned 
woman, who, spite of the Salic law, sat for 
twenty years on the throne of France, after en- 
snaring Louis XV. during his hunting expedi- 
tions in the neighborhood of her husband’s cha- 
teau in the forest of Senart, where she was con- 
tinually chasing the royal hunter; one day burst- 
ing upon his astonished sight seated in a rose- 
colored phzton, drawn by the most beautiful 
horses, and arrayed in an azure robe; and on 
another occasion dressed in rose-color, in an 
azure pheton—the toilette de réception a la 
Pompadour consists of an open robe, of some 
delicate shade of shot silk, with a long train, 
trimmed or embroidered at the edges with a bold 
floral or leaf-shaped pattern, and an under jupe, 
also of shot silk, but several shades lighter than 
the robe, trimmed with three or four rows of rich 
white lace. A ceinture écharpe, also of lace, 
partially raises and supports the train about half- 
way down the figure, leaving only a moderate 
length to trail upon the ground. ‘The corsage is 
décolleté of course ; but a lace chemisette can be 
called into requisition to ‘‘ half conceal and half 
reveal the beauties it is meant to hide.” As re- 
gards ball dresses, the corsage of these is little 
more than a dream: it exists in name and a 
narrow strip of lace, and there certainly are 
women who consider this sufficient—and_ pos- 
sibly it might be so, if it were only decorously 
worn; but with them the splendor of the shoul- 
ders has to compensate for the deterioration of 
the face. Whatever is deficient in the corsage 
is unquestionably more than compensated for in 
the dimensions of the skirts, which are of an 
amplitude and a length passing all reasonable 
bounds, 

The chief characteristic of the spring paletot 
is its being closed tightly at the waist; the loose 
pardessus is almost entirely discarded. The pale- 
tots Watteau and Marie Antoinette, and the 
casaque or ‘‘ rotonde” Louis Quinze, are those 
about which Parisian modistes are just now rav- 
ing. The first is a very ordinary-looking ja- 
quette—made to fit the figure and secured tight- 
ly at the waist with a broad belt—with rather 
long skirts, usually pointed at either side, utter- 
ly unlike, by-the-way, any one of the light and 
loose-fitting garments, in which Watteau, with 
his spirituel pallet, delighted to robe his charm- 
ing heroines. ‘The second takes its name from 
the eternal fichu which, par parenthése, obtained 
its name in a curious manner. The ‘‘fichu” 
proper, introduced by Marie Antoinette, not be- 
fore the décolletée style of toilette made it posi- 
tively necessary, was nothing more than a lace 
kerchief worn crossed over the shoulders. Of 
course immediately it was countenanced by the 
queen all the ladies of the court followed her ex- 
ample, much to the dissatisfaction of the gardes 
des corps, whose duties were to stand behind 
these ladies’ chairs during the performances at 
the Versailles Theatre. ‘* Fichu,” it should be 
remembered, is an opprobrious sort of term, and 
one of these militaires, unable to restrain the ex- 
pression of his feelings at what he regarded as an 
innovation, observed aside to a comrade, ‘* Con- 
found these ‘fichu’ things which hide what we 
all like to see!” The expression was repeated, 
and the lace kerchief was ever afterward known 
by the term which had been applied to it, in a 
moment of indignation, by the disappointed garde 
du corps. 

To return, however, to the paletot Marie An- 
toinettée, the distinguishing feature of which is, 





as we have said, the ‘‘ fichu” bordered with lace 
and crossed upon the breast, and, moreover, re- 
crossed behind upon the skirt of the paletot. A 
belt encircles the waist, and incloses the fichu, 
both before and behind, within its limits. The 

que or ‘‘rotonde” Louis Quinze in certain 
cases loosely fits the figure—in others it is care- 
fully adapted to the shape like the paletots just 
described. Its distinguishing characteristic ap- 
pears to be certain large rosettes at the upper part 
of the opening on either side, and at the back of 
the neck, or, where the garment adapts itself 
closely to the figure, at the back of the waist ; 
these rosettes have usually a couple of small 
fringed pattes hanging from them. 








THE PORTER'S SON. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


HE General’s family lived on the drawing- 
room floor, the Porter's lived in the cellar. 
There was a great distance between the two 
families—the whole ground-floor and the grades 
of society; but both lived under the same roof, 
and their windows looked out upon the same 
street and the same yard. In this yard there 
was a blooming acacia—whenever it did bloom; 
and the smart nurse used to sit under it with the 
still smarter child, the General’s ‘little Emily.” 
The Porter’s little boy, with his large brown 
eyes and dark hair, used to dance barelegged 
before them ; and the child would laugh at him, 
and stretch her tiny hands to him; and if the 
General saw this from his window, he would nod 
down at them, and say, ‘‘charmant!” The Gen- 
eral’s lady, who was so young that she might al- 
most have been her husband’s daughter by an 
early marriage, never herself looked out of the 
window into the yard; but she had given orders 
that the cellar-people’s boy might play about 
near her own child, but never touch it. The 
nurse kept strictly to her ladyship’s orders. 

And the sun shone in upon those on the 
drawing-room floor, and upon those in the cellar. 
The acacia put forth its blossoms; they fell off, 
and new ones came again next year. The tree 
bloomed, and the Porter’s little boy bloomed; 
he looked quite like a fresh tulip. 

The General's little daughter grew a delicate 
child, like the faint rosy leaf of the acacia blos- 
som. She seldom came now under the tree; 
the fresh air she took in a carriage. She went 
with mamma for her drives, and she always nod- 
ded to the Porter’s George; ay, and kissed her 
tingers at him, till her mother told her that she 
was now grown too big for that. 

One forengon he had to go up to the General’s 
floor with the letters and newspapers which had 
been left at the Porter's lodge in the morning. 
When he had mounted the staircase, and was 
passing the door of the sand-bin, he heard some- 
thing wailing inside it. He thought it was a 
stray chicken chirping to get out; and lo! it was 
the General’s little daughter in muslin and lace! 
“*Don’t tell papa and mamma ; they will be so 
angry!” 

‘What is the matter, little lady?” asked 
George. 

“*It’s burning all over!” said she—“ it’s burn- 
ing and blazing!” 

George opened the door to the little nursery ; 
the window-curtain was nearly burned: the cur- 
tain-rod had caught fire, and stood in flames. 
George sprang up, pulled it down, and called for 
help; without him there would have been a 
house on fire. 

The General and her ladyship examined little 
Emily. 

**T only just took one match,” said she, ‘‘and 
that lighted up, and then the curtain lighted up. 
I spit all I could, but it was no good, and so I 
came out and hid myself, for papa and mamma 
would be so angry.” 

“* Spit!” said the General; ‘‘ what sort of word 
is that? When did you ever hear papa or mam- 
ma talk of spitting? That you have learned 
down stairs.” 

But little George got a penny-piece. It did 
not go to the bun-shop, but into the savings- 
box ; and there were soon so many half-pence 
that he could buy himself a paint-box, and put 
color to his drawings; and of these he had many: 
they seemed to come out of his pencil and his 
finger-ends. The first colored pictures were pre- 
sented to little Emily. 

** Charmant!” said the General. Her lady- 
ship herself admitted that one could see clearly 
enough what the little one meant in his pictures. 
“*There’s genius in him!” 

Such were the words which the Porter’s wife 
brought down into the cellar. 

The General and his lady were people of 
rank: they had two armorial shields on their 
carriage, one for each of them. Her ladyship 
had arms worked on every bit of clothing, inside 
and out, on her night-cap, and on her night-bag. 
This, her own shield, was a costly one, bought 
by her father for shining dollars; for he had 
not been born with it, no, nor she either; she 
had come into the world prematurely, seven years 
before the shield of arms—a fact that was re- 
membered by most people, though not by the 
family. The General’s shield was old and large; 
one’s back might well creak with the dignity of 
this alone, to say nothing of two shields; and 
there was a creaking in the back of her lady 
ship, when stiff and stately she drove to. the 
court-ball. 

The General was old and gray, but sat well on 
horseback: he was quite aware of it, and rode 
out every day, with a groom at a respectful 
distance behind him. When he came to a par- 
ty, it was just as if he came riding in on his 
high horse, and he wore orders enough to be- 
wilder one; but that was not by any means his 
fault. Asa very young man he had performed 
military duties, by taking a part in the great 
autumnal reviews which used to be held in the 
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piping days of peace. Of that time he had an 
anecdote to tell, the only one he had. His sub- 
altern cut off and took prisoner one of the prin- 
ces; and the Prince with his little troop of 
soldiers, prisoners like himself, had to ride back 
to town behind the General. It was an event 
ever to be forgotten, and the General told and 
retold it, year after year, always ending with the 
remarkable words which he had spoken when he 
returned the Prince’s sabre to him: ‘* Only my 
subaltern could have made your Royal Highness 
a prisoner, I myself—never!” and the Prince 
had answered: ‘‘ Monsieur, you are incompar- 
able!” 

In active service the General had never been ; 
for when the war went through his native land 
he went on the diplomatic road, through three 
foreign countries. He talked the French lan- 
guage till he almost forgot his own; he danced 
well, he rode well, orders grew on his coat in 
indescribable profusion, the sentinels presented 
arms to him, one of the prettiest of girls pre- 
sented herself to him—and she became the Gen- 
eral’s lady; and they had a pretty babe that 
seemed to have fallen from the sky, it was so 
pretty; and the Porter's son danced in the yard 
before it as soon as it could take notice, and gave 
it all his colored drawings; and she looked at 
them, and was delighted with them, and tore 
them to pieces. She was such a dear sweet lit- 
tle thing! 

‘‘ My rose-leaf!” said the General’s lady, ‘‘thou 
art born to be a Prince's bride!” 

The Prince was already standing outside the 
door, though nobody knew of it. People can 
not see much further than the door-step. 

‘*'“other day our George shared his bread-and- 
butter with her, that he did!” said the Porter’s 
wife. ‘* There was no cheese, nor yet meat with 
it; yet she relished it every bit as well as roast 
beef. There’d have been a fine to-do if some 
folks had seen the little feast; but they didn’t 
see it.”” 

George had shared bread-and-butter with little 
Emily; gladly would he have shared his heart with 
her. He was a good boy, clever and sprightly ; 
and he now went to the evening school at the 
Academy in order to learn drawing thoroughly. 
Little Emily, too, made some progress in learn- 
ing: she talked French with her ‘* Bonne,” and 
had a dancing-master. 


“*George is to be confirmed at Easter,” said 
the Porter’s wife. So far advanced now was 
George. 

**It wouldn’t be amiss either to have him 
prenticed,” said the father, ‘‘to something tidy, 
of course; and so we shall get him out in the 
world.” 

‘* He would come home, though, to sleep at 
nights,” said the mother. ‘‘ It wouldn’t be easy 
to find a master with a spare room. Clothes, 
too, we should have to give him: the bit of food 
he now eats is easily come at, he can make him- 
self happy with a couple of baked potatoes; and 
he has his teaching free. Just let him go his 
own way, and he'll turn out a blessing to us, you 
may be sure! Didn't the Professor say so?” 

The confirmation-clothes were ready. Mother 
herself did the sewing, but they had been cut out 
by the jobber, and he knew how to cut them: if 
he’d only been better placed, and could have 
opened a shop and taken prentices, said the 
Porter's wife, the man might have become Court 
tailor. 

The clothes were ready, and the candidate was 
ready. On the confirmation-day George received 
a great pinchbeck watch from his godfather, the 
flax-dealer’s old shopman, the richest of George's 
godfathers. The watch was old and well tried : 
it always went too fast, but that is better than 
going too slow. ‘This was a splendid present; 
and from the General’s: came a hymn-book 
bound in morocco, sent by the little lady to 
whom George had presented his pictures. On 
the fly-leaf stood his name and her name, and 
“his gracious well-wisher.” ‘This was written 
after the dictation of the General’s lady, and 
the General had read it through, and said 
** charmant !” 

‘* That was really a great attention from such 
grand gentlefolk,” said the Porter’s wife; and 
George had to go up stairs in his confirmation- 
clothes, and with his hymn-book, to show him- 
self and return thanks. 

Her ladyship sat in a number of wrappings ; 
and she had her bad headache, which always 
came when she felt ennui. She looked kindly 
at George, and wished him every thing that was 
good, and none of hex headache. The General 
was in his dressing-gown, and wore a tasseled 
cap, and boots with leggings of red russia. He 
paced up and down the floor three times, in 
thoughts and remembrances of his own, stopped 
still, and said: 

‘¢ Little George then is now a Christian man! 
Let him be likewise an honest man, and pay due 
respect to his superiors! This sentence, some 
day, when you are old, you can say that the Gen- 
eral taught you!” 

This was a longer speech than the General 
was accustomed to make; and he fell back into 
meditation and looked imposing. But of all that 
George heard or saw up there nothing remained 
fixed in his memory so clearly as little Miss Emily. 
How winning she looked, how soft, how flutter- 
ing, how fragile! If her portrait was to be paint- 
ed, it must. be in a soap-bubble. There was a 
fragrance about her clothes and her curly yellow 
hair as if she were a fresh-blossomed rose-tree. 
And with her he had once shared bread-and- 
butter; and she had eaten it with a sharp appe- 
tite, and nodded to him at every mouthful. 
Could she possibly recollect it still? Surely yes; 
it was ‘‘in remembrance” of this that she had 
given him the handsome hymn-book. And so, 
next year, as soon as the New Year's new moon 
was shining, he went out-of doors with a loaf 
and a shilling in his hand and opened the book 





to see what hymn he should turn up. It was a 
hymn of praise and thanksgiving. And he opened 
it again to see what would turn up for little Emily. 
He was mightily careful not to dip into one part 
of the book—the place of the funeral hymns; 
and yet, for all his care, he did dip in between 
death and the grave. This was not the sort of 
thing to believe in; not a bit of it! and yet fright- 
ened he was when soon afterward the dainty little 
girl was laid up in bed, and when the hall-door was 
visited daily by the doctor’s carriage. 

‘*They'll not keep her,” said the Porter’s 
wife; ‘‘our Lord knows right well whom He 
will take to Himself.” 

But they did keep her, and George drew pic- 
tures to send her. He drew the castle of the 
Czar, the old Kremlin at Moscow, exactly as it 
stood, with turrets and cupolas; they looked like 
gigantic green and gilt cucumbers—at least, they 
looked so in George’s drawing. It pleased little 
Emily so much that in the course of the week 
George sent some more pictures, all of them 
buildings; for then she would have plenty to 
think about, wondering what was inside the 
door and the windows. 

He drew a Chinese house, with bells hanging 
to all the sixteen stories. He drew two Greek 
temples, with slender marble pillars and steps 
round it. He drew a Norwegian church; one 
could see it was entirely built of timbers, deeply 
carved and quaintly set up; every story looked 
as if it had cradle-rockers. But most beautiful 
of all was one design, a castle, which he called 
** Little Emily’s.” ‘This was to be her dwelling- 
place, and so George had imagined it all himself, 
and picked out for it whatever seemed prettiest 
in each of the other buildings. It had carved 
beams like the Norwegian church; marble pil- 
lars like the Greek temple; a peal of bells on 
every story; and at the top of all cupolas, green 
and gilded, like those upon the Kremlin of the 
Czar. It was a true child's palace! And under 
every window was written what the hall or cham- 
ber inside was intended for: ‘‘here Emilysleeps:” 
‘there Emily dances :” and “here she is to play 
at ‘visitors coming.’” It was amusing to look 
at, and looked at it was, you may be sure. 

** Charmant !” said the General. 

But the old Count—for there was an old Count, 
who was even grander than the General, and 
had « castle and mansion of his own—said no- 
thing. He had been told that this had been im- 
agined and drawn by the Porter's little son. Not 
that the boy was so very little now; indeed, he 
was confirmed. ‘The old Count looked at the pic- 
tures and had his own quiet thoughts about them. 

One morning, when the weather was down- 
right gray, damp, aud dismal, it proved one of 
the brightest and best of days for little George. 
The Professor at the Art Academy called him 
into his private room. 

‘*Listen, my lad,” said he; ‘‘let us have a 
little talk together. Our Lord has favored you 
with good abilities; he is now favoring you with 
good friends. ‘The old Count at the corner-house 
has spoken to me about you. I have seen your 
pictures also; between ourselves we may cross 
them out, they require so much correction. 
But henceforward you may come twice a week 
to my drawing-school, and so learn in time to do 
better. I believe there is more stuff in you to 
make an architect than a painter. ‘This you will 
have time to consider; but go up at once to the 
old Count at the corner-house and give thanks 
to our Lord for such a friend.” 

It was a fine mansion that corner-house : round 
the windows were carved figures, both elephants 
and dromedaries, all of the olden time; but the 
old Count was fondest of the modern time, and 
whatever good it brought, whether out of the 
drawing-room, or the cellar, or the garret. 

‘**T¥ do think,” said the Porter’s wife, ‘‘ that the 
more folks are really grand, the less they are 
stuck up. You should see the old Count, ever 
so sweet and affable! and he can talk, bless you, 
just like you and me—you won't find that at the 
General’s.. There was George yesterday, clean 
upside down with delight, the Count treated him 
so graciously ; and I am much the same to-day, 
after getting a talk with the great man. Wasn't 
it lucky now that we didn’t prentice George to a 
trade? ‘The boy has good parts in him.” 

‘* But they must have help from outside,” said 
the father. 

‘* Well, and now he has got help,” said the mo- 
ther. ‘‘'The Count spoke out plain and straight- 
forward, that he did.” 

‘*It was at the General’s, though, that it was 
all set going,” said the father; ‘‘ they must have 
their turn of thanks, too.” 

‘They may have it, and welcome,” said the 
mother; ‘yet there’s not overmuch to thank 
them for, I reckon. I'll thank our Lord above 
all, and thank Him all the more now that little 
Emily is coming round again.” 

Emily kept getting on, and George kept get- 
ting on. In the course of the year he won, first 
the small silver medal, and then the great one. 


**Tt would have been better, after all, to have 
prenticed him!” said the Porter’s wife, in tears ; 
‘*we should have kept him here, then. What 
does he want in Rome? - Never more shall I set 
eyes on him, even if he ever comes home again ; 
and that he won’t do, poor dear child!” 

‘* But it’s for his own good and glory,” said the 
father. 

‘¢ Ah, it’s all very fine talking, good man,” said 
the mother, ‘‘ but you don’t mean what you say. 
You are just as down-hearted as I am.” 

And it was all true, both as to the grief and 
the going away. It was a grand piece of luck 
for the young man, said the neighbors. 

And there was a round of leave-taking, in- 
cluding the General's. Her ladyship did not ap- 
pear; she had her bad headache. The General 
at parting related his only anecdote—what he 
had said to the Prince, and how the Prince had 
said to him,.‘* Monsieur, you are incomparable !” 





= bis he gave George his hand—his slack old 
and. 

Emily, too, gave George her hand, and looked 
almost dismal; but there was no one so dismal 
as George. 

Time goes on. Whether one is busy or idle, 
Time is equally long, though not equally profit- 
able. ‘To George it was profitable, and never 
seemed long, except when he thought of those at 
home; how were they getting on, up stairs and 
down stairs? Well, tidings were sent of them; 
and so much may be wrapped up in a letter— 
both the bright sunshine and the gloomy shade. 
The shade of death lay in the letter that told him 
his mother was left a lonesome widow. Emily 
had been an angel of comfort; ‘‘she had come 
down below, she had,” wrote mother. As for 
herself, she added, she had got leave to take fa- 
ther’s post at the Porter’s lodge. 


The General’s lady kept a diary: every ball, 


was entered in it, every party she had been to, 
and every visit she had received. ‘The volume 
was illustrated with cards of diplomatists and 
other grandees. She was proud of her diary; it 
increased in growth, season after season, during 
many great headaches, but also during many 
bright nights—that is to say, Court balls. 

Emily had now been to her first Court ball. 
The mother was in pink, with black lace—Span- 
ish; the daughter was in white, so clear, so fine! 
green ribbons fluttered like bulrush-leaves in her 
curly yellow locks, and she was crowned with a 
wreath of white water-lilies. With her sparkling 
blue eyes, and soft, rosy lips, she resembled a lit- 
tle mermaid, as beautiful as one could imagine. 
Three princes danced with her, one after another. 
Her ladyship had no headache for a whole week. 

But the first ball was not the last. It was 
getting too much for Emily; and so it was well 
that summer came, with rest and change of air. 
The family was invited to the castle of the old 
Count. 

This castle had a garden worth seeing. One 
part of it was quite in the old style, with stiff, 
green alleys, where one seemed to be walking be- 
tween tall green screens, pierced with peeping- 
holes ; box-trees and yew-trees stood clipped into 
stars and pyramids; water sprang from great 
grottoes set with cockle-shells ; stone figures stood 
all round about, of the very heaviest stone, as 
one could plainly perceive by the faces and dra- 
peries; every flower-bed had its own device— 
such as a fish, an heraldic shield, or a mono- 
gram. ‘This was the French part of the garden. 
From this part one came out, as it were, into the 
fresh, wild wood, where the trees could grow as 
they pleased, and were therefore great and splen- 
did. There was a green turf, inviting one’s feet 
to tread on it, well-mown, well-rolled, and well- 
kept altogether. This was the English part of 
the garden. 

‘*Olden times and modern times!” said the 
Count. ‘‘ Here they meet with loving embraces. 
In about two years the house itself will assume 
its proper importance. It will undergo a perfect 
change into something handsomer and better. 
I will show you the plans, and I will show you 
the architect; he is coming here to dinner.” 

** Charmant !” said the General. 

‘**'This garden is paradisiacal!” said her lady- 
ship; ‘‘and yonder you have a baronial castle.” 

“That is my hen-house,” said the Count. 
‘The pigeons live in the tower, the turkeys on 
the first-floor, but in the parlor reigns old Dame 
Else. She has spare rooms on all sides. This 
for the sitting-hen, that for the hen and chick- 
ens, while the ducks have their own outlet to the 
water.” 

‘* Charmant !” repeated the General ; and they 
all went to see the fine show. 

Old Else stood in the middle of the parlor, and 
beside her stood the architect—George! He and 
little Emily met—after so many years—met in 
the hen-house. 

Ay, there he stood, a comely figure to look 
at. His countenance open and determined, his 
hair black and glossy, and his mouth with a 
smile that said, ‘‘ There is a little rogue behind 
my ear that knows you, outside and inside!” 
Old Else had taken off her wooden shoes, and 
stood in her stockings, out of respect for her il- 
lustrious visitors. ‘The hens clucked, the cock 
crowed, and the ducks waddled along, rap, rap. 
But the pale slender girl, the friend of his child- 
hood, the General’s daughter, stood before him, 
her pale cheeks flushing with the rose, her eyes 
opening eagerly, and her mouth speaking with- 
out uttering a syllable. Such was the greeting 
he received; the prettiest that any young man 
could desire from a young lady; unless, indeed, 
they were of the same family, or had often 
danced together ; but these two had never danced 
together. 

The Count grasped his hand and presented 
him, saying, ‘‘Not a complete stranger, our 
young friend, Mr. George.” 

Her ladyship courtesied. Her daughter was 
about to give him her hand, but she did not give 
it him. 

‘Our little Mr. George!” said the General. 
‘Qld house-friends, charmant !” 

** You have grown quite an Italian,” said her 
ladyship; ‘‘and you speak the language, no 
doubt, like a native.” 

“*Her ladyship could sing Italian, but not 
speak it,” added the General. 

At the dinner-table George sat at the right 
hand of Emily. The General had led her in, 
and the Count had led in her ladyship. 

George talked, and told anecdotes, and he 
could tell them well. He was the life and soul 


of the party; though the old Count could have 
been so too if it had suited him. Emily sat si- 
lent; her ears listened, her eyes shone, but she 
said nothing. 

They stood, she and George, among the flow- 
ers in the veranda behind a screen of roses. 
wa: left to George again to begin speaking. 


It 


2 





‘*Thanks for your kindness to my mother,” 
said he. ‘‘I know that on the night of my 
father’s death you went down and staid with 
her till his eyes were closed. Thanks!” He 
raised Emily's hand and kissed it. He might 
fairly do so on that occasion. She grew blush- 
ing red, but pressed his hand in return, and 
looked at him with her tender blue eyes. 

‘*Your mother was a loving soul. How fond 
she was of you! All your letters she brought me 
to read, so I seem almost to know you. I re- 
member, too, when I was little, how kind you 
were tome. You gave me pictures—” 

** Which you tore up to pieces,” said George. 

**Nay; I have still my own castle left—that 
drawing of it.” 

**And now I must build it in reality!” said 
George, and grew quite hot himself as he said it. 

The General and his lady, in their own rooms, 
talked about the Porter’s son. Why, he could 
express himself with knowledge, with refine- 
ment! ‘He is fit to be engaged as a tutor,” 
said the General. 

“Genius!” said her ladyship; and that was 
all she said. 

Again and again, in those fine summer days, 
did George come to the castle of the Count. He 
was missed when he did not come. 

‘* How much more God has given to you than 
to us ordinary mortals!” said Emily to him. 
‘* Are you grateful for that now ?” 

It flattered George that this fair young girl 
should look up to him, and he thought she had 
rare powers of appreciation. 

And the General felt more and more convinced 
that Mr. George could hardly be a genuine child 
of the cellar. ‘* Otherwise the mother was a 
right honest woman,” said he; ‘‘ that sentence I 
owe to her epitaph !” 


Summer went; winter came; and there was 
more to tell about Mr. George. He had received 
notice and favor in the highest of high places, 
The General had met him at the Court ball. 

And now there was to be a ball at home for 
little Emily. Could Mr. George be invited ? 

** Whom the King invites the General can in- 
vite!” said the General, and drew himself up a 
good inch higher. 

Mr. George was invited, and he came. And 
princes and counts came, and each danced better 
than the other. But Emily danced only the first 
dance, for in the course of it she turned her ankle, 
not dangerously, but enough to give her pain; 
and so she had to be prudent, and stop dancing, 
and look on at the others. And there she sat, 
looking on, while the architect stood by her side. 

**You are giving her the whole of St. Peter's 
at Rome,” said the General as he passed, smiling 
like benevolence itself. 

With the same smile of benevolence he re-- 
ceived Mr. George a few days afterward. The 
young man came to thank him for the ball, of 
course. Was there any thing else to say? Yes, 
indeed, astounding—amazing—raving madness, 
that was all! The General could scarcely believe 
his own ears. A ‘‘ pyramidal declamation!” an 
unheard-of proposition! Mr. George asked for 
little Emily as his wife! 

**Man!” said the General, and he began to 
boil, ‘*I can not understand you? What is it 
you say? What is it you want? I don’t know 
you. Sir! Fellow! you choose to come and 
break into my house! am I to stay here, or am 
I not?” And he backed out into his bedroom, 
and locked the door. George stood alone for a 
few moments, and then turned on his heel. In 
the corridor he met Emily. 

‘*My father answered—?” she asked, with a 
trembling voice. 

George pressed her hand. ‘‘ He ran away from 
me—a better time will come.” 

There were tears in Emily’s eyes: in those of 
the young man were courage and confidence; 
and the sun shone in upon them both and blessed 
them. 

In his bedroom sat the General, boiling more 
and more; boiling over and sputtering out ‘* Lu- 
nacy! Porter-madness !” 

Before an hour was past the General's lady 
learned it all from the General’s own mouth, and 
she called for Emily, and sat alone with her. 

‘*Poor girl,” she said; ‘‘to think of his in- 
sulting you so, insulting us all! You have tears 
in your eyes, I see: they are quite becoming to 
you. You look charming in tears. You remind 
me of myself on my wedding-day. Go on cry- 
ing, little Emily.” 

‘*That I must indeed!” said Emily, ‘‘ unless 
you and papa say ‘ yes!’” 

‘**Child,” cried her ladyship, ‘‘ you are ill! 
you are delirious! and I am getting my dreadful 
headache! Oh, the miseries that are coming 
down upon our house! Do not let your mother 
die, Emily; then you will have no mother.” 

And her ladyship’s eyes were wet: she could 
not bear to think of her own death. 


Among other announcements in the Gazette 
might be seen: ‘‘ Mr. George, appointed Profess- 
or, 5th class, No. 8.” 

‘* What a pity his father and mother are in the 
grave, and can't read it!” said the new porter- 
folks who now lived in the cellar under the Gen- 
eral, ‘They knew that the Professor had been 
born and bred within the four walls. 

‘* Now he'll come in for the title-tax !” said the 
man. 

‘Well, it’s no such mighty matter for a poor 
child !” said the wife. 

‘* Righteen rix-dollars a year!” said the man. 
“*T call it a good round sum.” 

‘*No, no; it’s the title 7’m talking of!” said 
the wife. ‘* You don’t suppose he'll be bothered 
by having the tax to pay? He can earn as much 
over and over again, and a rich wife into the 
bargain. If we had little ones, good man, a 
child of ours, too, would some day be architect 
and vrofessor.” 
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THE PORTER'S SON. 


Thus George was well mentioned in the cellar, 
and he was well mentioned on the drawing-room 
floor: the old Count took good care of that. 

It was the old set of childish picture-drawings 
that introduced his name. But how came these 
to be mentioned? Why, the talk turned upon 
Russia, upon Moscow; and thus one was led right 
up to the Kremlin, of which our friend George 
made a drawing once, When he was little, for the 
little Miss Emily. What a number of pictures 
he used to draw! one the Count especially re- 
membered—‘‘ Little Emily’s Castle,” with scrolls 
showing where she slept, where she danced, and 
where she played at ‘‘ visitors coming.” The 
Professor had great ability. He might live to 
be an old veteran privy counselor—that was not 
at all improbable: ay, and build a real castle for 
the young lady before he died—why not? 

‘“That was a strange burst of vivacity,” re- 
marked the General's lady, when the Count was 
gone. The General nodded his head, thought- 
fully, and went out riding, with -his groom at a 
respectful distance behind him, and he sat proud- 
er than ever on his high horse. 

Little Emily's birthday came, bringing cards 
and notes, books and flowers. The General 
kissed her on the brow, and her ladyship kissed 
her on the lips. They were patterngf parental 
affection ; and they were all three honored with 
high visitors—two of the princes. Then there 
was talk about balls and theatres, about diplo- 
matic embassies, and the government of king- 
doms and empires. ‘There was talk about rising 
men, about native talent; and this brought up 
the name of the young professor, Mr. George, 
the architect. 

“* He is building for immortality !” it was said ; 
‘*meanwhile he is building himself into one of 
the first families.” 

‘**One of the first families!’ repeated the Gen- 
eral, when he was left alone with her ladyship : 
** which one of our first families ?” 

**T can guess which was alluded to,” said her 
ladyship ; ‘* but I don’t choose to speak, nor even 
think of it.. God may ordain it so, but I shall be 
quite astounded !” 

** Astounded!” echoed the General. ‘‘ Look 
at me, I haven’t a single idea in my head!” and 
he sank into a reverie, waiting for thoughts to 
come. 

There is an unspeakable power bestowed on a 
man by a few dew-drops of grace—grace from 
above—whether the grace’ of kings, or the grace 
of God; and both of these combined in favor of 
little George. ‘ 

Rut we are forgetting the birthday. 

Emily’s chamber was fragrant with flowers, 
sent by her friends and playmates: on her table 
lay fine presents, tokens of greeting and re- 
membrance ; but not one from George. Gifts 
from Him would not have reached her, but they 
were not needed; the whole house was a remem- 
brance of him. . From the very sand-hin under 
the stairs peeped a memorial flower, even as Em- 
ily had peeped, when the curtain was in flames, 
and George rushed up as-first fireman. One 
glance out of the window, and the acacia-tree 
reminded her of the days of childhood. Blos- 
soms and leaves were gone, but the tree stood in 
hoar-frost, like a vast branch of coral; and full 
and clear between the branches shone the moon, 
unchanged though ever changing, the same as 
when boy George shared his bread-and-butter 
with baby Emily. 

She opened a drawer and took out the pictures 
—the Kremlin of the Czar, and her own castle— 
keepsakes frem George. 











They were looked on | 








and mused upon, and thought after thought kept 
rising. She remembered the day when, un- 
marked by father or mother, she stole down to 
where the Porter’s.wife lay breathing her last : 
she sat by her sidé, held her hand, and heard 
her dying words, ‘‘ Blessing—George!” The 
mother was thinking of her son. But now, to 
Emily, the words seemed to bear a deeper mean- 
ing. In good truth, George was with her on her 
birthday. 

The next day, as it happened, was another 
birthday, the General’s own; for he had been 
born the day after his dvughter—naturally earli- 
er; many years earlier. Again there came pres- 
erts; and among the rest a saddle ‘of a peculiar 
make, and comfortable and costly ;. there was 
only one of the princes who had the fellow to it. 
From whom could it have come? ‘The General 
was in ecstasy. It bore a little ticket. Now, if 
this had said, ‘‘'Thanks for yesterday,” any of us 
could have guessed whom it came from, but the 
ticket suid, ‘‘ From one whom the General does 
not know.” 

** Who in the world is there I do not know ?” 
said the General. ‘‘I know every body,” and 
his thoughts went paying visits in the great world. 
He knew them all there, one and all. ‘‘ It comes 
from my wife!” he said, at last. ‘‘She is mak- 
ing fun of me! Charmant !” ‘ 

But she was not making fun ofhim ; that time 
was gone by. 


Once more there was a feast; but not at the 
General’s. It was a fancy ball given by one of 
the princes: masking was allowed there. 

The General went as Rubens, in a Spanish 
dress with a small ruff, as upright as his rapier. 
Her ladyship was Madame Rubens, in black vel- 
vet, a high bodice, terribly warm, and her neck 
in a millstone, that is to say, in a large ruff. 
She looked the image of a Dutch painting of the 
General’s, the hands in which were especially ad- 
mired, and were thought exactly like those of her 
ladyship. 

Emily was Psyche, in muslin and lace. She 
was a floating tuft of swan’s-down; she was in 
no need of wings, and only wore them as the 
Psyche badge. 

It was a scene of pomp and splendor, lights 
and flowers, magnificence and taste. One had 
hardly time to pay attention to Madame Rubens 
and her beautiful hands. 

* A black Domino, with an acacia flower in his 
hood, danced with Psyche. } 

‘* Who is he?” asked the General’s lady. 

‘* His Royal Highness,” said ‘the General. ‘°T- 
am quite sure of that. I knew him at once by 
his hand-salute.” ; 

Her ladyship doubted. ‘ ; 

General Rubens did not doubt. He drew near 
the black Domino, and wrote royal initials on the 
palm of his hand. ‘They were not acknowledged ; 
but a certain hint was given in return: the motto 
of the saddle!—‘‘One whom the General does 
not know!” 

‘“*Yet something I do know of you,” said the 
General; ‘‘it was you who sent me the saddle.” 

The Domixo waved his hand, and disappeared 
among the others. 

‘*Who is the black Domino you have been 
dancing with, Emily ?” asked her mother. 

‘**T did not ask his name,” she answered. 

‘** Because you knew it! It is the Professor. 
Your protégé, Conmnt, is. here,” she continued, 
turning to the Count, who stood close by; ‘‘ the 
black Domino with the acacia flower.” 

‘* Very likely, your ladyship,” he replied; ‘‘but 








still, there is one of the princes in the same cos- 
tume.” 

‘*T know that hand-salute,” said the General. 
‘¢ From the Prince I received the saddle! I feel 
so sure of my man that I would ask him to dinner.” 

** Do so,” said the Count; ‘‘if it’s the Prince 
he will be sure to come.” 

** And if it is the other he will not come,” 
said the General; and made his way to the black 
Domino, who stood talking with the King. The 
General offered him a most respectful invitation, 
together with hopes of better acquaintance. The 
General smiled in full confidence, he knew so well 
whom he was inviting, and he spoke aloud and 
distinctly. 5 

The Domino lifted his mask; it was George! 

‘¢ Does the General repeat his invitation?” he 
asked, 

The General drew himself an inch higher, as- 
sumed a stiffer bearing, took two steps backward, 
and one step forward, as if dancing a minuet; 
and all the gravity and expression he could mus- 
ter, all the General, in short, stood in his fine 
features. ‘ 

‘*T never retract my offers—the Professor is 
invited!” and he bowed, with a sidelong glance 
at the King, who might certainly have heard the 
whole of it, 


And thus the General gave a dinner, at which 
a only guests were the old Count and his pro- 
tégé. 
‘*My foot under the table!” thought George ; 
‘*the foundation-stone is laid.” And so it was 
indeed ; and it was laid with great solemnity on 
the part of the General and.her. ladyship. 

The man had come and gone; and as the Gen- 
eral was quite ready to confess, had behaved like 
a member of good society, and had been vastly 
agreeable; the General had often found himself 
repeating his ‘‘charmant.” Her ladyship also 
talked of her dinner; talked of it to one of the 
highest and most highly gifted of the Court la- 
dies, and the latter begged an invitation for her- 
self the next time’ the Professor came. So he 
must needs be reinvited.’ And invited he was, 
and came, and again he was ‘‘charmant;” he 
could even play chess! 

‘* He is not from the cellar,” said the General. 
‘* Most undoubtedly he is some scion: of nobility 
—there are many such noble scions—and that is 
not any fault of the young man’s!” 

Mr, Professor could enter the King’s house, 
and so might very well enter the General’s; but 
strike root there—no! Who could talk of such 
a thing ?—Why, the whole town, that was all. 


He did strike root, and grew. The dew of 
grace fell from above. 

There was nobody, therefore, astonished that, 
when the Professor became State Counselor, 








Emily b State Counseloress. ‘‘ Life is 
tragedy or comedy,” said the General: ‘‘in trag- 
edy they die; in comedy they win each other.” 

Here they won each other. And they won 
three sturdy boys, though not all at once. 

The sweet children rode on sticks from room 
to room, whenever they came to see grandfather 
and grandmother. And the General rode on a 
stick behind them, ‘‘ as groom for the small State 
Counselors !” 

Her ladyship sat on the sofa and smiled, even 
if she had got her bad headache. 

So far did George get on-in: the world, and 
much farther too; or else it would not have been 
worth my while to tell the story of ‘‘ The Porter’s 
Son.” 





COUNTRY ROMPS. 


DIsTEMPERED moralists may prate, 

In tones of self-complacent sadness, 
Of mankind’s base, deceitful state, 

Of human nature’s innate badness ; 
What fitter sight could cynics see 

Than in the sketch our artist traces— 
What healthier medicine could there be 

Than that of rural childish faces? 


Not children reared within the bound 

Of stifling court or close-packed alley, 
Whose city ears ne’er knew the sound 

Of streamlets tinkling through the valley ; 
Who ne'er breathed pure, untainted air— 

Poor, wan, pale, little, worn-out creatures !— 
With signs of early grief and care 

In all their words, ways, looks, and features! 


But children, whose first lot in life 
Is cast ‘mid rustic bliss and quiet, 
Far from the great town’s angry strife, 
Its crowd, its sorrow, and its riot: 
Who wake each morn to hear the lay 
Of birds their tuneful carol trilling, 
And sink to sleep at close of day, 
Content and peace their young hearts filling! 


Simple their life from hour to hour, 
Simple their sorrows and their pleasures— 
A few dumb pets, the hedge-row flower— 
These are their best-prized, only treasures. 
They love the flock that crops the plain, 
The buds that blossom in the meadow, 
They love to watch the ripening grain— 
To sport beneath the old oak’s shadow. 


Then let the cross-grained cynic gaze 

On pictures such as these before him, 
And let the sight of each young face 

To faith in human kind restore him: 
Or if he deems the full-grown man 

Must needs be selfish, bad, malicious, 
Let him allow that Nature’s plan 

Was not to make her creatures vicious. 
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CHAPTER III. 

**Back again, Doctor?” said Cuthbert Kear- 
ney, with his brown eyes lighting kindly. ‘‘ I’m 
really very much obliged to you. Would you 
come and look at him again? There seems to be 
a little change. I think he has been trying hard 
to speak for nearly half an hour. Something on 
his mind, I’m afraid, that it distresses him not 
to utter; and you can’t tell how it distresses me. 
Oh God! if he only could speak once more. He 
hears every word, I’m sure, but he can only look 
unspeakable things, and open and shut his eyes. 
Yes! he shut his left hand on mine a moment 
ago, and looked very grateful when I gave him a 
drink.” 

‘<Shall I come in, Cuthbert?” asked Mrs. 
Kearney. ‘‘I wish I could help!” 

‘** Not yet, dear; it would only make you sad. 
I will call you when—” He could not say the 
word, but turned his face away, biting his lips; 
for there was none there but he who remember- 
ed the afternoons when he had slept sitting on the 
old man’s knee, with his head nestled in the hol- 
low of his neck. Neither did he say ‘‘ it would 
make him sad, too,” though he had seen the look 
of grief—almost of penitence—which old Seibert’s 
silent face cast on his beautiful young wife the 
day that they arrived. 

So the Doctor alone followed him back into 
the chamber whose snowy curtain was still flut- 
tering in the sweet May breeze as when Lily and 
Kledda had looked toward the wall of roses, 

The old man’s pallor and emaciation had fear- 
fully increased since we last saw him carried un- 
conscious from the lawn. His eyes were blood- 
shot as ever, and far more weirdly haggard; but 
as paralysis gained increasing sway of the whole 
system the distortion of the mouth had become 
less, and the restoration of balance began appear- 
ing in an even laxity of lips less terrible, though 
it meant death, than the rigid one-sidedness of 
his disease’s earlier stage. As he beheld the 
Doctor a tremor passed over his face, and the 
latter saw that Cuthbert had interpreted rightly 
—he was trying to speak. 

‘Doctor, don’t you think he may—isn’t it pos- 
sible? Oh, isn’t it—just once?” 

“*He may,” whispered Derrick, ‘‘ possibly—but 
very improbably. Where is the nux vomica 
tincture? There—ten drops—no, give it to me; 
my hand’s steadier; I’ve not been up all night, 
you know. Now give him that in a wine-glass- 
ful of Bourbon, or you raise his head, and I'll give 
it him. That’s it. His deglutition’s good still.” 

‘* Father, dear father, won’t you say a word to 
me? You know your son—your own little Ber- 
tie that used to be? If I haven’t made you al- 
ways happy, oh! won’t you forgive me—forgive 
us all, dear father? If you do, press my hand 
again as you did a minute ago.” 

Dr. Dalmager barely restrained an audible 
‘¢Pshaw!” as he turned toward the window, his 
silken mustache curling upward in contempt. 
The other young man tremblingly put his right 
hand into the cold, skinny fingers on the side 
where life was still smouldering, felt them feebly 
contract on his—saw an unspeakable mute ap- 
peal come into the wan, bloodshot eyes—and 
burst into child-like tears. Again the old man’s 
lips trembled, and the poor masterless tongue felt 
wanderingly for some little fragment of utter- 
ance. 

“‘Oh, he will speak!” said Cuthbert, smiling 
back his tears to an instant check. ‘‘ Doctor, I 
think he will!” 

**Come away!” answered the Doctor, firmly, 
almost rudely. ‘‘ You disturb him; let him col- 
lect himself; the dose should begin to help him 
now, if ever—” 

He took the son’s place by the old man’s pil- 
low, and laid his own ear close to his lips. As 
he did so Seibert Kearney’s eyes again looked 
their wistful appeal, but this time into those which 
had no pity for him.. His throat.moved convul- 
sively, and his ‘tongue, like one breaking for an 
instant out of nightmare, made one faint articu- 
late effort—audible only as a whisper, too broken 
for any but the most practiced interpreter of par- 
alytic speech— 

“‘ The—the—cash-box—” 

It sounded only like ‘‘ca-bo,” but Derrick 
understood him, and bent his ear lower. The 

quick eye of filial instinct brought Cuthbert to 
the bedside again almost with a leap. ‘Oh! 
he speaks—didn’t he say something, Doctor— 
dear Doctor ?” 

* Quick!” said Derrick—‘‘ run to the kitchen 
for a hot stove-plate—wrap it in flannels to put 
to his feet. I think he wi// speak.” 





Hardly containing his frenzy of joy, Cuthbert 
rushed away to fulfill the behest of him whom he 
trusted in like God—looked to as next to om- 
nipotent for the attainment of this now sole de- 
sire of his heart. Great drops of sweat stood on 
Derrick’s forehead—he trembled as he had never 
before done in his life. But he had gained all- 
important time. The old man made one more 
desperate effort—he spoke so loud that had Cuth- 
bert been where he stood just now he surely 
must have heard him. ‘‘'The cash-box !” 

‘* Here!” said Derrick, every nerve growing 
firm as wire—‘‘ take this; it will compose your 
thoughts.” He pulled from his breast-pocket a 
half-ounce vial, nearly half-full, and labeled 
‘¢Tinct. Opii.” He poured it down the old 
man’s unresisting throat—a slight spasm of 
coughing came on without rejecting it. ‘* Now, 
speak !” he said, sternly, putting his ear again to 
the tremulous lips—‘‘ the cash-box—where— 
what ?” 

‘*Tell—son—lawn—cash-box—afraid—you— 
rob—tree—chair—” 

Still closer Derrick bent his ear, but the bro- 
ken whisper became a meaningless hiss, then 
ceased altogether; and when Cuthbert returned 
with the useless heater to deceive himself, as he 
tenderly wrapped it against the poor palsied feet, 
with the faith that he was doing something of 
great service, Derrick had learned no secret which 
was not his already. But as he thought what 
might have been, but for his quick perception and 
use of strategy—if he could not have sent out 
the son, or if his return had been a few minutes 
quicker—if the father’s short respite of utterance 
had been earlier, longer, or more audible—if the 
little vial had not been at hand, he had less nerve 
to use it, or it less instant in its potencv—under 
the pressure of all those ifs, the great beads oozed 
out upon his temples, and he trembled as before. 

‘*'Thank you, and thank God for your kind 
sympathy at such a time,” said Cuthbert, affec- 
tionately. ‘‘I fear such a scene is too much for 
you—you have known what this loss is too— 
God bless you, my dear friend!” and he put out 
his hand to take Derrick’s tenderly; but his 
words went through the Doctor like a knife, and 
he could no more take the frank hand thus prof- 
fered than he could have sworn away his soul or 
stabbed a baby in its crib. He could only pre- 
tend not to see it, and murmur, with averted 
face, 

‘*T’m afraid—he’ll never speak again—after 
all. You'd better bring in Mrs. Kearney and the 
little girl.” 

Cuthbert’s heart once more sank within him, 
as he stole out into the next room and brought 
back his darlings. Derrick prophesied on a cer- 
tainty. The old man was going fast. But he 
opened his eyes and threw unutterable recogni- 
tion into them as they fell on his son’s wife and 
child. ‘‘Clasp hers too to show you love us 
both!” said Cuthbert, laying his wife’s hand into 
his father’s fingers; and again came the sweet, 
faint response. & 


‘* Please lift me on the bed beside ‘grandpa,” 


whispered Lily. 

‘* Do so,” said Derrick, as they hesitated ; ‘‘ it 
can not trouble him. Speak to him, Beauty—it 
must be like the voice of an angel now.” 

The old man fixed his eyes upon her—grow- 
ing filmy both with his last potion and with nat- 
ural death—but full of a marvelous new tender- 
ness which nothing could quench. 

‘*Grandpa,” said the child, in a soft, caressing 
voice, ‘‘I love you, dear grandpa!” 

Something like a reflection of her own smile 
came over his wrecked visage as he heard her. 

““T know you love me, grandpa. I see it in 
your eyes. I want you, when He comes, to ask 
him where Jesus is—and have him take you right 
to Jesus. Then, when you see him, tell him to 
take good care of you till I come, and to let me 
be your little angel. I'll be ‘long there by-and- 








by—don’t get tired waiting, dear grandpa. I can 
be your angel here while | stay, you know. I'll 
pray for you when I’m awake, and when they 
put me to sleep in my crib, 1’ll come out and fly 
away to you in a dream, and be your little com- 
fort; and you'll see me most every night, grand- 
pa—only it won't be night there, for the moon 
won’t turn into blood where Jesus is—there’s no 
more blood and thorns there, no more drops of 
sweat, only the garden—the great, beautiful, 
bright garden. You remember now, grandpa. 
Say mamma’s angel, and papa’s, and your angel, 
grandpa, sent you and told you to ask for Jesus 
the minute you came.” 

(She stole her tiny hand into the poor, chilly 
fingers where her parents’ had been, and went 
on. ) 
‘*Never mind if you did sometimes forget to 
say your prayers, and speak naughty words, and 
drink things that hurt you. You won’t do it any 
more, will you, dear grandpa ?” 

The cold fingers gave one last response—the 
last, but the closest and tenderest of all. 

‘*Thank you, dear grandpa. Now don’t be 
afraid. When the chariot comes, Jesus will be 
in it, and you won't go alone or into the dark. 
He’s so sweet, grandpa! Jesus and I love each 
other dearly, and He lovés: you, and you love 
Him now; and when you see Him, oh! how 
much more you'll love Him.” 

Again the strange, sweet smile seemed strug- 
gling to break through that poor, tattered mask 
ofasoul. Then a convulsive gurgle sounded in 
the old man’s throat, and Cuthbert, with stream- 
ing eyes, broke the silence. ‘‘Oh, one moment 
more! Keep him on earth one moment!” 

‘* Whisky,” said the Doctor, in a dazed, me- 
chanical voice, like a somnambulist. 

Cuthbert poured out a wine-glassful and pressed 
it to the old man’s lips. He summoned the last 
remnant of life within him, and sealed them 
against it; he opened his eyes, and cast them 
on his son with a mild reproach; then twice he 
moved the forefinger of his left hand sideways as 
his last token of refusal. 

‘*He wants to keep his promise, papa; he 
don’t want to go to Jesus with any thing bad in 
his breath.” And as Lily put away the glass 
with gentle firmness something unutterable in 
those glazing eyes thanked her. 

‘¢Only one thing more, dear grandpa. Take 
this kiss to Jesus for me.” She pressed her 
lovely mouth to the dumb lips before they grew 
quite chill; and the dim eyes looked fixedly on 
her with the calm joy of one who verily sees an 
angel yet is not afraid. 

“* Now, dear tired grandpa, go to sleep while I 
put my cheek by you on the pillow, and Jesus 
will come.” 

She shut her eyes and lay down by his side. 
A minute went by. The three who stood by the 
bed could hear their hearts beat. A gentle sigh 
heaved the bosom of the old man; he opened his 
eyes with one last unutterable look, which took 


4 in all things, but had no regret in it, and the 


Doctor said, ‘* He is dead.” 

Lily rose to her knees and answered, ‘‘ No; 
he has gone home. It was Jesus came for him. 
That's why you didn’t hear the wheels; his char- 
iot comes without thunder. Hark! I can hear 
it now!” 

But to those ears which the world had dulled 
it sounded only like the wind going in the tree- 
tops and over the wall of roses. 

When the first week of mourning was over, 
and the dead out of sight, Cuthbert addressed 
himself to a duty in whose discharge sensitive 
natures like his find almost inevitable torture. 
He must settle his father’s estate, and the neces- 
sity of the work spared him no jot of pain arising 
from the feeling that he was making merchan- 
dise of the dead. If the love of his wife and 
child had not been his perpetual refuge—more- 
over, he gratefully added, if a strong, clear- 














| héaded, practical friend like Derrick had not 
been at his elbow from morning till. night—he 
would have abandoned the whole matter and run 
away from whatever fortune was left him. 

How much more painful it is to have no for- 
tune whatever than to endure the pain of arrang- 
ing a large one, Cuthbert, at the commence- 
ment of his investigation, never dreamed that he 
should know. One month, however, brought 
the close ef that investigation, and with it the 
knowledge undreamed of—as a matter not of 
disinterested speculation but of tangible, horrible 
experience. After searching the house from top 
to bottom, taking up every stone in the cellar, 
and prying up every board in the successive 
floors, searching the walls for secret compart- 
ments, and, in fine, making an examination which 
only stopped short of pulling down every build- 
ing on the demesne, Cuthbert was stared blankly 
in the face by the fact that there existed no evi- 
dence of any property whatever belonging to his 
father at the time of his decease. Derrick gen- 
erously loaned him a thousand dollars to offer in 
reward for the missing cash-box, and to pay for 
the advertisement of it. But no one appeared to 
claim the reward. Even had it been possible to 
lay hands on the cash-box at once, there was no 
certainty that its contents were of any value. 
What they were was a secret of which Seibert 
Kearney had left no memorandum, and the only 
persons who had ever seen its exterior, the faith- 
ful negroes who were the first to proclaim its 
loss, were as ignorant of its inside as they were 
of the globe’s on whose crust they lived. A hun- 
dred dollars in the old man’s pocket-book, and 
the few trifling articles of new furniture he had 
bought to replace worn or broken ones which he 
found in the honse when he took the transfer of 
it from old Reuben Dalmager, were the sole 
available assets which Cuthbert’s search brought 
forth. It did not appear from any entry on the 
books of the Dalmager estate, in Derrick’s pos- 
session, that a single payment had been made 
upon the Garnet Run property after Seibert Kear- 
ney’s first cash installment of $1000 to bind the 
bargain. ‘The original transaction had taken 
place during Derrick’s absence abroad; and aft- 
er his utmost efforts to ferret out of papers and 
memory some proof that a cent had been paid 
his father by Seibert after his own return, he con- 
fessed, with deep despondency, that he could not 
recall a single settlement of the kind. So, one 
evening, Cuthbert Kearney was compelled to tell 
his wife that they were once more thrown upon 
the world under circumstances of distress far : 
verer than those which had surrounded the e::- 
liest days of their married life, in that they m 
see the blight of poverty fall on the little angel 
they would have died to save from any mali;‘a 
influence, and now no hope existed, however dis- 
tant, of better days through reconciliation wi.': 
their father. In coming to Kentucky upon t!.e 
strength of that reconciliation they had cut as. :.- 
der all the ties which: bound them to hum ‘s 
competence in the East. Their cottage and th i+ 
furniture were sold. Another principal had bc - 
elected to Cuthbert’s chair in the Acadei 
They had scarcely five hundred dollars left, 2. | 
when that was gone they would be utterly per: i 
less, resourceless outcasts, more than a thousz 
miles from home, without influence in Cuthbei's 
profession, and without any visible means of sup- 
port. If they returned to the East, who would 
listen to the incredible misfortune which had be- 
fallen them? ‘They would return in any case 
under a shadow. Seibert Kearney was known to 





have gone away from Mellenville a wealthy man ; 
since they reached Kentucky they had written 
back that they had found him sos there would be 
no way to explain the inconsistency of their sto- 
ries, and if that were overlooked the world would 
regard them only as disappointed adventurers, 
who had gone for wool and come back shorn. 
Thus they reasoned. Perhaps the world is more 
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generous thaa this, but Cuthbert’s ience of 
it had been a bitter one, and his naturally sensi- 
tive nature, to which life came ever as to a flayed 
surface and bare nerve-points, writhed under an 
anguish of disappointment and despair which no- 
thing but the love of his wife and child kept from 

; icidal 


becoming : 

On the evening of the revelation Cuthbert and 
his wife were sitting silently in the large saloon 
with Lily on a low ottoman between them. The 
nature of their sorrow she could not understand, 
but she knew it was a very great one. Holding 
a hand of each she ki and stroked first one 
and then the other—letting her curls stream into 
their bare palms, as if to make them feel that 
they were not left utterly empty—to replace what 
they had lost with a gold which was God’s own 
douceur, and the world could not take away from 
them. Without a question or a spoken consola- 
tion she laid her soft little cheek against them, 
and lifted to the poor, stunned faces of the two 
eyes of such impressible love that they might 
have felt she saw angels watching over them 
through the black cloud their elder vision could 
not pierce, and taken fresh hope as looking into 
a mirror of heaven. 

They heard a foot on the gravel, and, without an- 
nouncement, Derrick Dalmager stepped across the 
low window-sill, out of the twilight and the roses. 

**Come!” said he, before Cuthbert could 
rouse himself from his apathy enough to play 
the poor mockery of host and offer him a seat— 
**Come!” said he, laying his hand upon his ten- 
ant’s shoulder, ‘‘ we need not make it worse than 
it is. I do not want to use this place. Certain- 
ly not in any way that will exclude you. My 
bachelor wants are few—I have a nice little den 
already—I should not sell this place if I took it 
away from you. Suppose you stay here and keep 
house for me till we can find something better? 
You need not feel under any obligation. I have 
long wanted somebody to take charge of my 
property—to act, you know, as a confidential 
business friend, manage my books, and that 
sort of thing—so that I could devote my time 
more exclusively to my profession. You East- 
ern men have a talent for management we free- 
handed, happy-go-lucky fellows of the South- 
west never attain. You can’t imagine how often 
I've admired it! There are dividends coming 
in. I’m almost certain I never draw—debts I’m 
too lazy to collect—and, altogether, you don’t 
know how much you could take off my shoulders 
that’s a bore to me but would be a pleasant oc- 
cupation to you, save me thousands a year, and 
make you perfectly independent. Now, what do 
you say to the idea of doing me this kindness, at 
eighteen hundred a year—as I remarked, till you 
can find something better—a school, a professor- 
ship by-and-by, perhaps, when you have time to 
make acquaintances among our people ?” 

**Say ?” answered Cuthbert, like a man 
dreaming of some world in Which the timely re- 
liefs of the romance and the drama had sudden- 
ly proved real. ‘‘Say? Oh, God bless you! 
God bless you!” and, trembling with revulsion 
of feeling, he leaned on Derrick, grasped his 
hand, and hid his face on his shoulder. Mrs. 
Kearney tried to speak, but her voice utterly 
fuiled her. She raised her beautiful face to the 
Doctor’s with one look worth a thousand thanks, 
dropped it, and with a quick sob relieved her 
heart through her eyes in torrents. 

‘* Weep, weep, darling child!” said Derrick, 
“it will do you good;” and, throwing his arm 
around her waist, as if she had been the child he 
called her, he pressed her close to his bosom. 

‘* Weep!” said he, ‘‘ but weep here, where you 
will always find a ‘comforter ;” and, drawing her 
head down upon his shoulder, he pressed his lips 
to her lovely golden hair with a fervor which her 
heart was too full to analyze—which, if she had 
interpreted at all, she would have ascribed to the 
tender compassion of a strong man’s most sym- 
pathizing heart. Had she seen the look which 
accompanied the act she might have read the 
kiss otherwise; but the face of their helper wore 
no expression save frank benevolence, when the 
husband and wife lifted their heads again after a 
few moments’ silence, and Derrick released them 
from his embrace. 

“Won't you kiss poor papa?” said Lily, who 
had seen Derrick’s intense face with a sense that 
its meaning was new, but no more understanding 
it than an angel in Heaven. ‘‘ He feels very sor- 
ry too.” 

Derrick laughed joyously and caught up Lily 
into his disengaged arms. 

‘*Men don't kiss each other, baby. Besides, 
your papa isn’t sorry now; but I'll kiss you for 
him a hundred times, you beauty!” And so 
speaking he suited deed to word. 

‘* With your permission,” continued Derrick, 
still holding Lily in his arms, ‘I'll make this 
place my head-quarters (I'll only want two or 
three rooms, you know), and use the Roost only 
for my office. I always loved this dear old spot. 
I always hoped I should live here some time; 
and it will be so charming to have a home with 
a family about me that I already feel as if it 
were my own. Heaven will be tog good to a 
roving genius like me to grant me such domestic 
happiness when I’ve all my life refused the only 
yoke that they say can ever bring it, just that I 
might go kicking my heels about the world an 
untamed bachelor! I can drive in to Owlieville 
every morning and come back in the afternoon, 
sure there’s always a welcome for me—all busi- 
ness off my mind—a cozy corner for Lily’s old 
bachelor uncle ready by the fire in winter—nice 
moonlight rides and walks after tea in the sum- 
mer—the best of housekeeping, and none of the 
trouble of it—dear me! how shall I ever deserve 
it?” 

** Will you always love mamma and be good 
to her?” said Lily. 

‘* I swear it, on your two little blue pieces of 
heaven!” said the Doctor, and kissed Lily again 
on her eyes. 








**Don't swear—it’s naughty.” And reading 
his face with that steadfast innocent gaze of 
childhood to which the hardest heart can not lie, 
she asked further: ‘‘ And will you always be 
good to dear papa and love him?” The Doctor's 
eyes looked away from the baby face—he seemed 
relapsing into Lees thought as if he had not 
heard her. 

“What do you say, Kearney?” said he, gen- 
tly putting Lily down. Thére was but one an- 
swer to be given. The next day Cuthbert was 
installed in a room at the Roost, appropriately 
fitted up with ledgers and green baize, as the 
Doctor’s business-man; and the furniture of 
those rooms which had been Derrick’s private 
san was sent out to Garnet Run. From 
that time Derrick lived in his boyhood’s home 
as one of his tenant’s family—Cuthbert and he 
riding in to Owlieville every morning at nine 
and returning to tea in the evening. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Ts grand musical festival, at Steinway Hall, 
attracted an appreciative audience. It isa 
pleasant indication of the public taste_in this 
eat metropolis that such Oratorios as the 
‘Messiah,”’ the “‘ Creation,’’ and “ Elijah,”’ and 
classical concerts of a high order, draw overflow- 
ing houses. This fact should, in some measure, 
console those who are ew with the con- 
viction that the masses of New York are wholly 
devoted to amusements of the most frivolous 
and demoralizing kind. Recreation of some kind 
the people must have; and scarcely any thing 
ooukl have a more direct influence in ee. 
ing multitudes from attending positively objec- 
tionable places of amusement than to have fre- 
quent series of musical performances similar to 
those which have been under the charge of Mr. 
L. F. Harrison during the past year. 





At the recent Handel and Haydn Festival, in 
Boston, the celebrated young pianist, Miss Alide 
Topp, was received by the critical and fastidi- 
ous musical public with great enthusiasm. Her 
modest, ee and graceful manners, with 
her marvelous rapidity, accuracy, and power of 
touch won for her the highest honors. One of 
the Boston papers remarked: ‘‘ Among lady pia- 
nists ever heard here we call no one her equal— 
no such union of manly qualities of vigor, force, 
and positive command over her instrument, with 
womanly grace, delicacy, and persuasive charm 
of expression. The mechanical interpretation 
of the Concerto was certainly a very marvel of 
brilliancy and consummate skill, supplemented 
by a taste, thought, and spirit true to the vary- 
ing and beautiful rhythms of the composition, 
and a poetic feeling in perfect accord with the 
author and subject. She read her music with- 
out score, and there was a captivating freedom 
to her performance.” 





A new lodging-house for boys has recently 
been opened at Nos. 325 and 327 Rivington 
Street, in this city. It is under the charge of 
the Children’s Aid Society, and will be a great 
assistance and protection to the many home- 
less boys who are striving to earn their bread. 
More than a hundred can here be accommoda- 
ted. Poor boys who are earning their pittance 
by day are furnished with clean, comfortable 
beds, with the use of bath-room, sit§ng-room, 
and clothes-closets, for five cents a tight. A 
— breakfast and supper may also be obtained 
or the same price each meal. The food is of 
excellent quality and abundant in quantity. In 
the same establishment, although independent 
of the boarding and lodging departments, is a 
day-school, where the children of the neigh- 
borhood are taught, gratuitously, the element- 
ary branches of an English education. A night- 
school for the boys who are in the habit of lodg- 
ing here will probably soon be opened, and also 
a free public reading-room. 





The bill appropriating $40,000 from the Massa- 
chusetts State hae ta Mount Holyoke Sem- 
inary has passed the Legislature, to the great 
satisfaction of its numerous friends. The mon- 
ey will be of immediate service. While the mod- 
erate tuition of this institution has been suffi- 
cient to cover the ordinary current expenses, 
improvements in the building have been imper- 
atively demanded, for which a debt has been in- 
curred, and a part of the appropriation will be 
used to liquidate this debt. A fire-proof library- 
room is desired: although the number of books 
at present is only about four thousand, $10,000 
are promised for the purchase of books when- 
ever a suitable depository is provided. So many 
other improvements are needed that it will be 
difficult to decide between conflicting claims in 
expending the balance. Massachusetts has lib- 
erally assisted its colleges for young men; and 
it is worthy of note that, without previous ex- 
pense to the State, this institution for youn 
women has furnished it with not less than 1 
valuable teachers; and more than 1500 of its 4000 
pupils, and 450 of its 1200 graduates have been 

assachusetts girls. When the intelligence of 
the above-mentioned appropriation reached the 
Seminary, the teachers and pupils indulged in an 
impromptu celebration in honor of the event. 





A simple and pretty device for cultivating 
mosses is suggested by the Maine Farmer. As 
ordinary methods of eae degree often fail 
with mosses, ladies may like to try this. The 
mosses, and other low- plants, are placed 
in a large glass dish with natural soil, covered 
with another glass dish, and set in the window. 
They require a great deal of water, but the glass 
> te evaporation, while it admits the light 
of the sun. 





Mrs. Kemble, the distinguished Shakspearian 
reader, recently received intelligence from En- 
gland that she was the inheritor of a valuable 
painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and of a pair 
of gloves worn by Shakspeare while performing 
upon the stage, and which have been since in 
the possession of Garrick and of Mrs. Siddons. 





Miss Maria 8. Rye still continues her labors 
in connection with female immigration. She 
has learned that many young women can be 
comfortably placed in Canada; and arrange- 
ments were made for her to go by steamer from 
Liverpool, on May 28, taking one hundred wo- 
men with her. There are good openings in Can- 
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ada for general servants, nurse-maids, house- 
maids, washer-women, dress-makers, and needle- 
women. Wages are not excessively high, but 
oung women are sure of being kindly treated 
n a new country like Canada, and certain of 
getting employment at all times. Immigrants 
will land at Quebec, and be passed on west at 
the expense of the Government, and Miss Rye 
will not leave them until they are respectably 
placed. 





A heavy affliction has befallen M. Victor Hugo 
and his family in the death of his only grand- 
child and inheritor of his name in the second de- 
gree—a child of something over twelve months 
—the son of M. Charles Hugo. The poet’s hopes 
and affections were concentrated with all the in- 
tensity of his nature on the little creature, who 
died after three days’ illness, and he feels his be- 
reavement very deeply. 





A correspondent of a Southern paper, after 
discoursing at some length on the general sub- 
ject of ‘ bonnets,’’ thus closes up the matter: 
**T admire sun-bonnets very much, and nothing 
does me more good than to sce a pretty woman 
with one ofthem on. Modesty is woman’s great- 
est virtue, and at the same time her most be- 
witching charm, and what can be more modest 
than a neat little woman in a tasty sun-bonnet ? 
Their dear little faces look so charming back 
among the splits and calico. But my opinion 
is that the ladies should wear just what they 
please; for I know full well they will look nice 
in any thing.” 





Years ago there was an old proverb to the ef- 
fect that in order to have a well-made glove three 
countries should contribute—Spain to prepare 
the skins, France to cut the patterns, and En- 
gland to sew the seams. But now the tage ie 
sta spe entirely in France are recognized, even 

y their rivals, as of superior quality. The most 
important of the many improvements made in 
the method of cutting out glove-patterns are 
those of Xavier Jouvin. The use of a die for 
cutting, and the system of measures invented by 
him in 1835 have given to this art a mathemat- 
ical precision. Finally the sewing of the seams 
has gained both in strength and beauty. This 
result has been obtained by the use of a toothed 
clamp to hold the skins and guide the needle, 
by the employment of stronger silk and the use 
of the double stitch. The Paris manufacturers 
depend, for the sewing of gloves, upon the work- 
te in the vicinity of Vendome, Mortagne, 

erneuil, Mitry, Tremblay, and other parishes 
in the department of l’Oise and Seine-et-Oise. 
At Paris are made the finest qualities of gloves ; 
at Grenoble a second quality of kid glove; the 
reatest part of the exported gloves are made at 

Jhaumont and Luneville; while most of those 
made at Milhau, Niort, Vendome, and Saint Jul- 
lien are lamb, buck, and beaver gloves. 


The portrait of Queen Victoria, ‘‘ Presented by 
the Queen to George Peabody for his munifi- 
cence to the Poor of London,” is a miniature 
apap nine and a half by cight inches in size. 

t is painted upon enamel on a gold plate, and 
this material gives an exquisite softness and 
delicacy to the picture which is flattering to the 
original. The figure is a full length seated in a 
chair, arrayed in the robes worn at the opening 
of Parliament, on the occasion of her first ap- 
pearance in public after laying aside her mourn- 
ing dress. She wears a Mary Stuart cap, sur- 
mounted by a demi-crown, and a full flowing 
white veil, parted in the middle, spreads on 
either side of her head. On her wrists are splen- 
did bracelets of gold, and over her left shoulder 
is worn the blue ribbon of the Order of Knight- 
hood. The whole costume looks appropriate to 
set off the tigure of a youthful matron, for such 
the picture appears. There is a touch of sadness 
in the countenance, showing in her widowhood 
a remembrance of her long career of domestic 
happiness. 

here are appropriate ornaments of gold around 
the picture, which give it brilliancy and effect. 
On the top are the British Arms, on each side 
are the national emblems of the Rose, Shamrock, 
and Thistle, and at the bottom a shield inscribed 
with the words, ‘Presented by the Queen to 
George Peabody for his munificence to the Poor 
of London, 1867.” 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. A. M. Broxrorp.—We briefly answer questions 

— to the province of our journal, either by 
etter, if stamps are inclosed, or in the columns of the 

Bazar. Brussels net and guipure insertion are made 
into black waists, to be worn over trimmed under- 
bodies of linen. : 

Exxa L. B.—White piqué is more dressy than fig- 
ured. A muslin frill an inch and a half wide, needle- 
worked in scallops at one edge and sewed on in box- 
pleats or simply gathered on a cord, will trim a piqué 
prettily. The waist should be 7 fitting, with but- 
ton-holes worked up the front. Piqué is too thick to 
gather into a belt. A variety of shapes for capes, 

lerines, and fichus are worn this season with short 

resses. Many of these have been described and illus- 
trated in the Bazar. 

Movrntne.—Folds or a pleated rufile of crape should 
surround the front of the bonnet. A shell bow is 
pe on the left. Two folds of crape a yard and a 
half ys Saad over the bonnet near the edge of the 
back, falling over the chignon, and are caught together 
beneath the chin with a shell bow, or they may be 
merely crossed. The under fold should be three inches 
wide. Laid on this is an inch wide fold that forms a 
pace The crape should be single, except as it is 
doubled by the fold. Theribbon strings are each half 
a yard long, an inch wide, and tied behind. White 
organdy is more fashionable than tarlatan for the cuffs 

ou speak of. A chemise Russe of Brussels net laid 

box-pleats from neck to belt all around would be a 
suitable waist. A band of the net iy with narrow 
guipure trims the neck andsleeve. It is impossible to 

ve the quantity and = ofcrape unless you describe 

ow the et is to be made. 

Faverrevitie.—Plaid silks are not admired for short 
dresses. Make yourdresslong. Gore the front width. 
If the skirt is a yard and a half long, it will require all 
your fullness of five and three-eighths yards $0 bs wide 
enough at the bottom. Gore it to fit closely to the 
waist in front and at the sides. Leave the back width 
full. With the pieces that are left you may be able to 
make a new waist by joining them so that the plaids 
fit accurately. The narrow ruffles of black silk will 
trim the s prettily, either as long or short dress. 
A fichu three inches wide in the bac tapering down 
to a point at the belt will trim the waist; edge with a 
ruffie. It is sewn on the waist, is shaped like a bertha 
in the back, and bretelles in front. Short dresses are 
worn for visiting. Long dresses require a carriage. 
After the seams at the back are sewn they should be 
from two to three inches apart—according to the figure 
—two inches for slender waists. Two darts are made 











on each side of the front. The back breadths of the 
piqué should be gored, as there is a tendency to make 
all skirts fuller. The seams need not be corded; but 
that is a matter of fancy. If the bretelles are of the 
dress material the ends are concealed under a. belt. 
Tf of lace and velvet, short loose ends fall a few inches 
below the waist. 

A. H. Wenzev.—We can not undertake to give spe- 
cial patterns, as onr Supplements are arranged to suit 
the average needs of the community. The pattern 
you desire will probably be given in due time. 





— 


Coryine Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented — Wheel. patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





The ladies are delighted with Warn’s cloth-lined 
paper cuffs. They are so much like linen that it is al- 
most impossible to tell one from the other, and they 
are retailed every where at fifty cents for ten pairs. 
The cloth lining makes them very strong. Can be had 
at Warp's, corner of Union Square and Broadway ; 
also, wholesale and retail, at No. 387 Broadway.— 
Daily Times. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FRECKLES PIMPLES, TAN, 
MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNBURN, 


AND ALL 
ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN 
EFFEOTUALLY REMOVED BY 
PHALON'S “PAPHIAN LOTION." 


PHALON’S *PAPHIAN LOTION” renders the 
Skin and Complexion SOFT, FAIR, and BLOOMING. 
This is the only harmless and reliable remedy for 
diseases of the Skin, and has been established Twen- 
ty-five Years. 
For LADIES in the NURSERY it is of great im- 
ce 


portance. - 

For GENTLEMEN after SHAVING it allays the 
smarting pain, and makes the face delightfully cool 
and pleasant. 


PHALON'S “PAPHIAN SOAP,” 
for the TOILET, NURSERY, and BATH, delight- 
fully perfumed, 25 cents per Cake. Sold every where. 


PHALON’S NEW PERFUME, 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
No lady’s toilet is complete without a bottle of the 
extract. Warranted not to discolor the handkerchief. 


PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, New York. 
_ Sold by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


GREAT OFFER. HORACE WATERS 

& CO., No. 481 Broadway, will dispose of 15 new 

and _ 10 second-hand PIANOS, MELODEONS, and 

ORGANS, of five first-class makers, and take from $5 

to $15 monthly until paid. This offer will be contin- 

ued for a few days, owing to the large number of 

Pianos returned the 1st of May. Also 50 new and 

second-hand INSTRUMENTS for rent, and rent al- 
lowed if purchased, or for sale at bargains for cash. 


POTTER & STYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 





FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN. 

The only reliable Remedy for those Brown Dis- 
colorations on the face is PERRY’S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared onl 


by Dr. B. C. 
PERRY, 49 Bond St., New York. Sold every where. 


FOr THOSE DISFIGURING DISEASES, 
Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, use Per- 
ny'’s Comepone and Pimple Remedy. Order from 
Druggist, or send to Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. 


HE WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES made perfect by the use of 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE. 
By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 

tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LE-LOOP ELASTIC (or so-called Gro- 
and the NEWLY-PATENTED THREE- 
BROIDERY STITCH. 
Price of Plate, $10 00. 

THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING co., 

571 Broadway, New York. 


‘WW ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200 per 











D 
ver & Baker 
THREAD 





er 
month, every where, male and female, to PD 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elas- 
tic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and 
expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., or BOSTON, Mass. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


HE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION 

OF DICKENS'S WORKS. A splendid work 

for canvassers. Agents wanted in every town in the 

country. A great chance for active men and women 

to make money. Address D. APPLETON & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


PH etiasaaiie! EDITION 


OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S BOOKS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
* Have just Published: 


THE EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. Compiled, under the 
direction of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C. Grey. Two Portraits. 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR LIFE IN 
THE HIGHLANDS, from 1848 to 1861. To which 
are prefixed and added Extracts from the same 
Journal, giving an account of Earlier V isits to Scot- 
land, and Tours in England and Ireland, and Yacht- 
ae Excursions. Engravings. Edited by Artucr 

IELPS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 12mo, Paper. 25 CENTS EACH. 
g#- Hanrrr & Broriens will send the above works 


by mail, post: prepaid, to any part of the 
United Slates, on receipt of the price. 
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: THE GREAT 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 


have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are ene yf receiving 
large invoices of the finest —— of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

a (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c.; best, $1 
per ib. 

Mrxep (green and black), “0c., 60c., 70c., 80¢., 90¢. ; 
best, $1 per tb. 

Eneuisu Brraxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10; best, $1 20 per tb. 

ImreriA (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 per Ib. 

Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10; best, $1 25 per tb. 

Unoororep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GunrowDeERr, $1 25; best, $1 50 per tb. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents ond pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenon Breakxrast AND Dinner CorFFe, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by purchasing their Teas o 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 








To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great American TA Company,) 
we will start with the American Honses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large protits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 per cent. 

“ifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a protit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of ubout 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with tke exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and aes, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will — pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs t! roughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club, The answer is simplythis: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party's name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

arties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to vive entire sat- 
isfaction. Ifthey are not satisfactory they can be ,re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 
directly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Bogts or Imrrations. 

We have no branches, and do not im any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643), N. Y. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
viz. : 

American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. en " . 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor. 

ae Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 

itor, ’ 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business ; as well as the 
jundreds of thousands of persons in our published 

‘lw 8. 


BA. BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE REOFIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE ene OTHER PRECIOUS 


JEWELRY, 

WATCHES, 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to 


their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 








N#Y¥ SPRING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOSIERY, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES. 


ARTLETT Machine and Needle Depot, 569 
Broadway, N.Y. Needles, &c., for all Machines. 


ARTLETT’S REVERSIBLE SEWING 

J MACHINES are the lowest-priced reliable Ma- 

chines. Examine the different styles, or send stamp 
for circular to the Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 











IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
Cc. A. STEVENS & CO, 
JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





ONSULAR SEAL CHAMPAGNE, 
AS IMPORTED FOR THE NEW YORK 
UNION CLUB. 


TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., 
No. 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 


CURL YOUR HAIR. - 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 

IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 

hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 

ing Curls, oN THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with 
Sramp, Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Outo. 


PRINTING INK. 
pala & CO., 
“PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
ed FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


Vy ABBES WARD & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS or FURNITURE. 
Established 1850. 

Warenovsss: Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, corner 
of Crosby. Manuractory: No. 379 West Twelfth. 
Street, extending through to No, 120 Jane Street. 

Buyers of Furniture are invited to examine the 
largest stock of Fashionable Furniture to be found in 
this city consisting of " 

CHAMBER, PARLOR, LIBRARY, AND DINING- 

ROOM SUITES or OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 

AND WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. 
Particular attention given to the furnishing of 
Cucrcues, Country Resrpences, Horens, &c. 


PPE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


DR. J.W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
Is now offered to the aftiicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of twelve years 
in the New England States, where its merits have be- 
come as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives its virtues. 
THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
CURES 
Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and ome Affections 
generally. It is a remarkable Rem- 
edy for Kidney Complaints. 
This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, 
pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its 
action. 




















From the Boston Journal, ate: 
Boston, January 20, 1866. 

Potann’s Wurtre Prine Comroounp.—After having. 
given it a thorough trial, we can confidently recom- 
mend Poland's White Pine Compound as a very valu- 
able article for the cure of colds, coughs, and pulmonic 
complaints generally. In several cases we have known 
it to give prompt relief when all other remedies which 
had been tried had failed. It is an article which, in a 
climate so promotive of sudden and severe colds as is 
that of New England, ought to be in every family ; and 
we are sure that those who once obtain it and give ita 
fair trial will not thereafter be willing to be withont it. 

A Vatvaste Meproiwr. — Dr. Poland's White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues 
of the White Pine bark. It has been thoroughly tested 
by people in this city and vicinity, and the a 
has testimonials to its value from persons well known 
to our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those 
cases of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale 
by all our druggists.—Jndependent. 

The White Pine Compound is now sold in every part 
of the United States and British Provinces. 

PREPARED AT THE 

NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, Boston, Mass. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 


ppocee-ruaee IING OUTFITS. 
Refrigerators, Meat-Safes, Table Cutlery, Silver- 
ted Ware, Cooking Utensils, 
AND 


la 
CHINA GLASS WARE, 
at greatly reduced prices. 


BASSFORD'S, 
Cooper Institute, Corner Stores. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
iS head 











B.T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP, 
MADE FROM 
PURE VEGETABLE OILS. 
Cures Chapped Hands, and in cleansing and healing 
the Flesh excels all other Soaps. 

If your grocer does not keep this Toilet Soap, and 
will not get it for you, send your orders direct to the 
FACTORY, 

64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, 
and 43 and 44 West Street, New York. 











TARR & MARCUS, 
NO. 22 JOHN STREET, UP STAIRS, 
continue to make a specialty of the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
SOLID SILVERWARE, 
onbeniee: all their NEWEST and CHOICEST PRO- 
DUCTIONS in DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT 
SERVICES, with a varied selection of ornamental 
and useful pieces; also, a very extensive stock of 
Forks, Spoons, and Knives of NOVEL DESIGN and 
UNSURPASSED FINISH, which to purchasers pre- 
sent the following inducements: 
1. The quality guarranteed by (U.S. MINT ASSAY} 
every piece bearing their trade mark, thus: 


awe 


2. Embracing the most decided talent in all their 
various departments for DESIGNING, MODELING, 
DIE-SINKING, CHASING, ENGRAVING, and FIN- 
ISHING, they produce wares which at once appeal to 
- most — TASTE for UTILITY, BEAUTY, 
an Z 

8. Facilities for manufacturing in LARGE QUAN- 
TITIES ONLY THE FINEST GOODS, enabling 
them to reduce the labor prices to the LOWES 
MINIMUM STANDARD. 


ANITELLE, FOR THE COMPLEXION, 
possesses wonderful healing and smoothing proper- 

ties, and actually renders the skin fair and beautiful. 
This is no fiction, as one trial will prove. Remember 
that it is not only a beautifier, but it will restore and 
heal any complexion that has been ruined by the use of 
injurious ee For sale every where. Price 
only 75c. A. URY & CO., Proprietor, 171 Duane St. 


H. MACY, Fourteenth Street and Sixth 


- Avenue. 
SPRING STOCK OF STRAW GOODS, 
BBONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, PARASOLS, 
TIONS, FANCY GOODS, 
GLOVES AND HOSIERY, LINEN HANDK’CH'FS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FRENCH FLOWERS, 
KID GLOVES, &c., AT POPULAR PRICES. 


HA PER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 











I. 
BELLOWS’S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
Henry W. Bettows. Vol.I. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Il. 

LOOMIS'S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
ology. With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. 
By 1 Loomis, LL,D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
po eo of Mathematics.” Syo, Sheep extra, 

2 
Til. 


KRUMMACHER'S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. By 
Freperick WititaM Krummacuer, D.D., Author of 
* Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. Translated under the 
express Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. 
Easton, M.A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher 
to his American Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. WW 


WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles IX. By Henry Wuire, M.A., Ph.D. With 
Tilustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

¥; 

HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, Freach, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “ Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Fetringr, Author of 
**Harper’s Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


Wi. 

MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Lornror Morttey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
plete in Four Volumes. With Portraits. Svo, Cloth, 
bt4 00. 


Vil. 

BARNES’S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History 
of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States. 
By Wir.1am H. Barnes, M.A., Author of “The Body 
Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits. S8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 

Vil. 


DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Wii.1aM Suita, 
LL.D. Mlustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


Uniform with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 


IX. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 
1861. To which are prefixed and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Artuur 
Hers. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


Uniform with Queen Victoria’s Memoir of the 
Prince Consort. 


hielo NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A LOST NAME. By J. S. Le Fant, Author of “ All 
in the Dark,” “Guy Deverell,” ‘Uncle Silas,” “ Ten- 
ants of Malory,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of ‘‘Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 
Gown,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Rostnson, Author of 
“Christie's Faith,” “Mattie: a Stray,” “Carry’s 
Confession,” ‘‘No Man’s Friend,” &¢., &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of “St. 
Olave’s,” &c. 8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By Miss M. E. 
Brapvon, Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “John March- 
mont’s Legacy,” &c., &c. The Sequel to “ Birds of 
Prey.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Bar- 
rister. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SOONER OR LATER. By Snre.ey Brooks, Author 
of “ The Silver Cord,” &c. Illustrated by Du Mav- 
RIER. Svo, Paper, $150; Cloth, $2 00. 





Harper & Brorners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





IVE IN MY HEART, and Pay no Rent. 

New Song, for Piano, by Samvet Lover... .30c. 
The Eye that rightens when I Come § 
Pulling Hard Against the Stream ................5 
Dream of the Ball Waltzes—Goprrey 
Wiener Bon-Bons. New Waltzes by Srrauss....40c. 

Arranged for Flute or Violin, 15 cents each. 

Music mailed. 

FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, 
2d door above 2th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 








NE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 
every ouuce of adulteration found in “ B. T. Ban- 
biTt’s Lion Correr.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed “hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the ‘United States” Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and thgCoffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it 1s fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure ‘‘ Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a Onz Doxtar 
Greenuack. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 
Street, New York. 
Og prs o All genuine BARTLETT SEWING 
MACHINES are now provided with a guarantee 
bearing the trade-mark and signature of J. W. BART- 
LETT, the Patentee, from the Depot, 569 Broadway, 
New York City. ‘ 
2 Beware of bogu 





chines and Agents. ia 
O THE LADIES. The constant annoyance 


and loss entailed upon purchasers by the use of 
inferior Spool Cotton may be avoided by looking at 
the label on the article, and securing the right one be- 
fore buying. It is literally Lanor THROWN Away to 
sew with weak thread. There are a few leading 
brands that meet all requirements, and, among them, 
is unquestionably ranked 
: RK'S SPOOL COTTON, 
Established in 1820, Labelled: 
JOHN CLARK, Jr. & CO.'S 
Mizz Enp, Giasaow, 
BEST SIX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 
_ The name of THOMAS RUSSELL, the Sole Agent, 
is on vag 4 pool. 
SOLD BY THE PRINCIPAL JOBBERS AND 
RETAILERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. Urnam’s 
Emait Biano pe Paris instantly renders the 
skin as white as alabaster and smooth as velvet. Price 
50 cents a bottle. Six bottles sent b — for $2 50, 
by S. C. UPHAM, 25 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
Sold by all Druggists. Circulars free. 


CURTAINS 

















tJ 
SWISS and NOTTINGHAM LACE, 
BROCATELLE, Silk and Wool TERRY, 
REP, and all other curtain materials and Furniture 
Coverings—New Importations. 
G. L. & J.B. KELTY & CO., 447 Broadway. 
PURRITURE, 
NEW STYLES, FIRST CLASS, 
At KELTY’S, 447 BROADWAY. 
“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 


HAPrERS New MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


In the Number for January was commenced “The 
— Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan Mviock 
JRALK. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets —_ the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion'’s Herald, Boston. 





“A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





_ In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ‘* The Moonstone,” a Novel, by Witx1e Co.cins. 





The model newspaper of our country.—N.Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

The articles upon F crag questions which appear in 
Harper’s WEekiy form a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


HABPERS BAZAR. 


In it is now pean, 1 money “The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by James Dr MIL.E. 


The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—A lbion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrer’s Macazine, One Year -» $4 00 

Harper's WEEK Ly, One Year -. 400 

Harrer’s Bazar, One Year ....... «. 400 
Harrer’s Macazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 

Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 

ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete Set of Harrer’s Magazine, now com- 
ages | hirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, wil! 

e sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volwmes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
inail, postpaid. * 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer’s WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth es will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*,* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must accompanied with 20 cents avpt- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazan, and 24 cents avpi- 
TIONAL for the MaaazinE, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harren’s Periopicats. 
Ha: "s Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion. 









Penioproat Dratenrs supplied with Hagrrr’s WEek- 
Ly = Haxrper's Bazar at Seven Dollars per hundred 
eac’ 





FACETIZ. 





row and SAQA \)\ 
Fashionable ladies exer- \\\\ ) a 
cise two hours a day with \\) mY > WD 
their velociped © I\\ NaN 
rece NY 
n air, a | ths hf 

care for'all diseases. ‘The | \\ RS? 
velocipedes are seen every \\\ F 
where—in the si on \ \\ y 
the promenades, and in 

, the parks, The other day a 


charming, blue-eyed Rus- 
sian anger) rang hastil 
Bee ee, St sae 
e prince is sic 
and the wheel has come 
off from my velocipede. 
nick, run first to the car- 
maker's, and then to 
the doctor's.” What will 
become of the horses ? will 
they all be eaten? 
oo 
Worps tnat Burx—Re- 
jected communications, 





An old woman who went 
into the poultry business 
some time since, under 
the expectation that she 
could make a fortune by 
onnne, eggs, has quitte 
it in disgust, becanse, as 
she says, ‘the hens never 
will lay when eggs are 
dear, but always begin as 
soon as they get cheap.” 

—___> —- -— 

Wantep ror CueMmioan 
Porroses—A “lady dis- 
solved in tears.” 


siinedeedeen 
Sir,” said a sturdy beg: 
gar to a benevolent old 
man, “please give me a 
quarter, I am hungry and 
unable to procure Bd 
The quarter was given, 
when the beggar said, 
“You have done a noble deed; you have saved me 
from doing something which I feared I would have 
come to.” “What is that?” said the benefactor. 
“*Work,” was the mournful answer. 


OLIET POLLO TES 

“Electricity,” said the scientific D., ‘‘ travels faster 
than light.” ‘‘ Yes,” said the reflective-B., “it is 
easier to shock than to instruct.” 

cnicitanss dakcailiianises 

“Hallo, steward !" exclaimed the fellow in one of 
the steamboats after having retired to bed; ‘‘hallo, 
steward!” ‘What, massa?” ‘I want to see if these 
bed-bugs put down their names for this berth before I 
did. If not, I want them turned out.” 





2 we 2 
CUPID'S REPLY. 


One day, when Love was young, he strayed 
Beside a rippling river; 
His bow across his arm was strung, 
Upon his back his quiver; 
As on he tripped a gentle maid 
Came near the little ranger, 
But noticed him no more than though 
To him she was a stranger. 


Love smiled, and bowed—surprised, said she, 
“Pray tell me, Sir, who are you? 

I doubt if I have ever known, 
And think I never saw you !” 

* Accept,” said Love, ‘sweet maid, my card, 
If you have no objection.” 

“Cupid! strange name! I'm sure it has 
Escaped my recollection !" 


An odd, queer smile the god of Love 
Proceeded then to give her— 

And took a golden arrow out 
From others in his quiver: 

Then drew his bow and cried the while 
(His face suffused with laughter), 

He pierced the gentle maiden’s heart— 
“We're strangers not hereafter !” 

cesemmmsssanpllitiiis 


A lady was urged by her friends to marry a widow- 
er, and as an argument they spoke of his two beauti- 





tooth-picks. A person wants her own.” 





—- Sar 


COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS. 
Romantic Dear. “Oh, Frederick! is it not delightful to wander in the 
Quiet Country and listen to the Cuckoo’s Note?” 
FREDERICK (who has no soul for poetry). ““Oh—ah—yes! I dare say it’s 
all Right, only it always Reminds me of Hiccups!” 





— 











[June 13, 1868, 




















L’ENFANT CHARMANT. 


LittLe Emiry (who has just received her usual salute from Fred). “Oh, do Kiss Cousin Grace, too, Mr. Lovell.” 


WOMAN'S WORD- 
BOOK. 


Lace.—A needle’s epi- 
gram; all the more valn- 
able for the beauty of its 
point.. 

Lady. — An indefinite 
word. used to define any 
one of the feminine gen- 


ss 3 
mb.—Much admired 
as a husband, with plenty 
of a — Fe 
mn ly. — apc 
who is often wrongly call- 
ed a lady, and has no right 
to what she lands. 
Language. — A torrent 
from woman's tougue; a 
current from her eyes, 
Laugh.—The bell which 
—, a pretty set of 


eth, 

Legacy.—The spice which 
embalms your memory. 

Letters (love).—The tomb- 
stones of the past, with the 

\ epitaph ‘‘ Here lies—.” 
MT ; Liberty.—What woman - 
iif! MNO} feels inclined to take if re- 
fused. 


Lion.—The animal of all 
others she prefers to tame. 
iqueur.—The feminine 

of cognac. 

(of a a cut- 
bes oh a-o9 carries a train 
of thought back to a past 
junction. 

Lordship.—A ship few 
women would refuse to 
steer to the United States. 

Lottery - ticket.—A mar- 
riage certificate. : 

ove.—The deuce o 
hearts. 

Lover.—A servant who 
is never asked for a char 
acter from his last place. 

gage.—The gauge of 
a@ woman's philosophy. 

Inaury.—A mistress in 
whose lap one forgets the 
lapse of time and the slaps 
of conscience. 


Wud esau 








[Fred would only be too happy ; but, as it is, he and Grace have to explain the subject thoroughly. _—o 





ful children, ‘*Children,” replied the lady, “are like IT REALLY Is A Pity, 1sn’T 1T? THAT THE LADY SHOULD HAVE ADOPTED THAT FASHION IN HAIR—AND 
THAT THE BuTCHER’s HORSE CAN’T ADOPT IT. 


An OBJECTIONABLE PLant—The Croke-us. 
—a———_ 

CoLorasLe.—'*How do I look, doctor?” 
asked a painted young lady of the family phy- 
sician. ‘I can’t tell, madam, till you uncover 
your face,” was the crushing reply. 

—— 

It is said that Marshal Narvaez was exhort- 
ed in his last moments by the attendant priest 
to forgive his enemies. ‘‘ Enemies!” replied 
the dying statesman; ‘I've none left. I or- 
dered the last to be shot long ago.” 

Ra Bir 

Taken up for breaking and entering a dwell- 

ing-house—Hail-stones. 


——_—.——_—_ 

A little girl, seven years old; was recently 
called as a witness in a — court, and, in 
answer to a question es to what becomes of 
little girls who tell falsehoods, she innocently 
replied that they were sent to bed. 





A Trrat Trre—A trip with two Saratoga 
trunks, four band-boxes, and—a woman. 
“HERS Ne Dy : 
Some time since a gentleman died in the 
town of Y., who, during his life, refused. to 
believe in another world. Two or three weeks 
after his demise, his wife received, through a 
medium; a communication which read as fol- 
lows: ‘* Dear wife, I now believe. Please send 
me my thin clothes.” 


LL ae 

Fisuerman’s Lucx.—A person, late on a Sat- 
urday afternoon, hailed an Englishman, as he 
was skillfully essaying the wily fisherman's 
art for trout, with ‘‘Halloa, there! got an 
thing?”. ‘Got any thing? Ofcourse not. 
only came here last Wednesday !” was the re- 
ply, as the patient angler once more cast his 
patent fly. 


ae 

A Varn Turrat.— Mr. Brown, I owe you 
a grudge, remember that!” - ‘I shall not be 
frightened then, for I never knew you to pay 
any thing that you owed.” 


NES eS ES 

Mrs. Chapone was asked why she always 
came so early to church. ‘ Because,” said she, 
“it is part of my religion never to disturb the 
religion of others.” 


———_—_—>—_—_ 

However dull a woman may be, she will un- 
derstand all there is in love; however intelli- 
got . = may be, he will never know but 

alf of it. 


A man lost his wife. 

His neighbors called upon 

him to offer consolation, and he came into the house 

all covered with dirt and water. ‘‘Why, Mr. Brown, 

what have you been doing?” ‘My wife dying so, 

made it a broken day, and I thought I would clean 
out my well.” — 


— 





How can it be proved that Moses wore a wig ?—Ba 
cause sometimes he was seen with ’air on (Aaron), and 
sometimes he wasn't. 


gk RR ot Ne 
AN INTER-WHIFF. 
Here on my back on the bank I lie, 


With a re in my mouth, and watch the sky; 
And well do I know, beyond a joke, 
That nature, like me, delights to smoke. 
The little zephyrs down here in the grass 
Puff at the weeds as they swiftly pass; 
While the breeze of the ether is not too proud— 
Though almost too lazy—to blow a cloud. 
Every bird has a pipe of its own, 
And each has its “ bird's-eye” views, 'tis known. 
The trees rejoice in a stem and bole, 
For the King of the Forest’s like old King Cole; 
And the hedges as well the practice suits, 
For they all of them boast their brier-roots. 
es in short, is loved by all 
The works of nature both great and small— 
Down to the very small grub, to be brief— 
You'll find he is given to rolling a leaf. 

So why shouldn't I— 

As here I lie 
On my back on the bank—all those defy 
Who fain would the pleasant plant decry? 





ACE ME a 8S ETT BE 
An ingenious cobbler, who is known as a man of 
few words, and who is very provident of. them, hit 
A yo the following plan to save expense in painting 
the letters of ‘Shoe 7 cs 


SHO 
P 


oF 
A confectioner advertises broken hearts for thirteen 
cents a pound, 





eee ey 


Though men boast of holding the reins, the women 
generally tell them which way they must drive. 


\ 
N 
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THE BLESSING OF HAVING A BROTHER. 
Miss Jinks’s PARTICULAR YounG Man. ‘“‘ Why, Miss Jinks, you seem to 


inks (with more truth than poetry). “Oh, ain’t she though? You 
should have seen her this Morning over the Cold Goose !’”” 








